The Torch is burning 


Session 


called by 
NSGC 


By Philip Sutin 
Collegiate Press Service 
A conference to organize an 
avowedly non-political national stu- 
dent government organization has 
been called for April 17-19 at 
-Washington University in St. 
Louis. 
The conference will attempt to 
write a constitution for and plan 
a later organizational meeting of 
the National Student Government 
Conference (NSGC), William 
Featheringill, student body presi- 
dent at Vanderbilt University, co- 
chairman of the group, explained. 
Twenty-three colleges and uni- 
versities from all parts of the 
country invited student govern- 
ments to send delegations to this 
conference. Featheringill said that 
the response to the letter was good. 


Among the 23 sponsors are In- 
diana and Ohio State Universities, 
Princeton University, University 
of Southern California and the 
- University of Utah and Vanderbilt 
University and the University of 
Kentucky. 


Featheringill explained that he 
and representatives of the spon- 
soring schools concluded that a na- 
tional student organization cannot 
both “represent the voice of the 
American ‘student and work for 
the schools’ mutual benefit.” 


Therefore, there is a need for 


` 
_ 
ce 


= tion devoted to serving student 


governments’ needs, he continued. 

Featheringill declared that the 
United States National Student 
Association (USNSA) had become 
“too political’ to serve student 
governments. “Once an organiza- 
tion takes stands and passes leg- 
islation, the less it can do in the 
area of student government,” 


He stressed the need for mak- 
ing student governments more ef- 
fective. 
However, USNSA officials are 
looking at NSGC with concern 
` about the developing of a potential 
rival. | 
National Supervisory Board 
member Mary Beth Norton told 
the University of Michigan’s Stu- 
dent Government Council which 
was debating sending observers to 
St. Louis that most of the sponsor- 
ing schools had recently dropped 
: out of USNSA. She said that a pre- 
liminary planning conference at 
Nashville spent much time criti- 
eizing USNSA and that the group 
was confused. 

USNSA sources in Philadelphia 
noted that many of these schools 
oppose the association’s civil 
rights, South African and United 

- Nations human rights declaration 
stands. 

Featheringill stressed the spon- 
` soring group’s national representa- 
ae tion. Only eight of the 23 sponsor- 
_ _ ing schools come from the South 
-~ - and border states, he noted. 
= He reiterated NSGC’s non-politi- 
= - eal role. Further, no school attend- 
ing the St. Louis conference is 
=- Committed to joining the organiza- 
= tion, Featheringill declared. If Van- 
__ derbilt does not like the confer- 
= ence’s result, it will not join, he 

~ said. 
=== Featheringill praised USNSA’s 
= political activities. He said “The 
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= United States National Student 
' Assocation has a great political 
~~ role. Students are not aware of 
= political issues. USNSA can bring 
a forum to the campus.” 
However, this function should 
be handled by a separate organ- 
= ization, he noted. 
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President Robert J. Pitchell and Chicago businessman Bernard 
E. Schaar discuss a chemistry laboratory to be built in Schaar’s 
honor at a reception Wednesday which announced the establishment 
of a fund for the laboratory. 


Plan chemistry lab 


in honor of Schaar 


A Roosevelt chemistry lab- 
oratory to be incorporated in 
the University’s new building 


program was dedicated to Chicago 
businessman and scientist Ber- 
nard E. Schaar, on the occasion of 
his 80th birthday, at a reception 
and ceremony last Wednesday in 
Roosevelt’s Theodore K. Lawless 


onal student organiza-| Demonstration Theatre. 


University president Robert J. 
Pitchell, chemistry department 
chairman Eugene Lieber, and Leo 
Rausch of the Schaar Scientific 
Company delivered short address- 
es honoring the distinguished Chi- 
cagoan, who strongly advocated 
the development of the American 
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Four faculty, staff 
leave RU positions 


Four more faculty and staff, that post March 19, and has a& 
members resigned this semes-| cepted a position with Rand Mc 
ter, and so far there has been | Nally, Inc. He was in the process 
only one specific replacement of reworking for the next year 
made to fill the empty positions. | all publications, such as catalogs 

One of the two teachers who] and publicity pamphlets. He has 


have decided to leave Roosevelt : : > 
is Joel Rosenthal, associate pro- also been involved in the recent 


fessor of history and an active| °°"'Tversy concerning Roosevelt's 
member of the faculty senate. He j| Umversity image. Hahn's position 
is also a member of the Ameri-| has been filled by Lynn Mack, who 
can Association of University Pro-| is new to the university and ad- 


fessors, Roosevelt chapter. mittedly does not vet kı 
aS y 10W 


Professor Jack Roth, head of} « ee : s 
the history department, feels ome te ee a 
Rosenthal’s departure is a “Joss Hahn is Stan ea hilos 
not only to the history department} phy p cabled iloso- 
but te the en A phy teacher who teaches one Phi 

rsity com- losophy 205 course d his 
munity. It is a serious matter and tention in that chpBinty doi 
we are SOLEY LD co him go. tingent upon the needs of the de 

Rosenthal is going to teach at) partment. 
the State University of New York} Director of deve] í 

opment Rich- 
—located at Stoneybrook Long ard Ralston has officially resigned 
Island, state-supported university, | to accept a job with Blue Cross 
in contrast with Roosevelt’s status| He is the fourth member a 
as a privately-endowed university. | Roosevelt's staff and faculty to 

Logic professor Ruth Marcus, | leave the school this semester. 


who has resigned from the Roose- 
ð 
Two gain 


velt philosophy department to head 
the University of Illinois philoso- 
phy department, Congress Circle 
branch, is the second philosophy 


scientific instrument industry, 
was one of the founders of the 
Scientific Apparatus Makers 
Assn., and aided in the standard- 
ization of many laboratory items. 


Lieber has referred to Schaar’s 


teacher to leave in the last year. 
Prof. Wayne Leys, former head 
of the department, retired last se- 
mester. 


Marcus said of her decision to] Two - 
leave Roosevelt, “I-am being of- members of Roosevelt's 


awards 


fered the chance to direct the de-| MUSIC faculty have received 

velopment of a new department) Coveted Guggenheim fellow. 

at the University of Illinois, and i 

I feel it is a challenge. ships for next year, 

“My experience here has been| Dr. Hans Tischler, associate 
stimulating and valuable, and IļProfessor of music history and 
think Roosevelt has a bright| theory at Roosévelt, has been 
future. However, the teaching load | awarded a Guggenheim Fellow- 
is heavy, and Roosevelt, in order| Ship for 1964-65. He plans to study 
to compete with other schools, |the evolution of the musical and 
will have to lighten it.” poetic styles of the early 13th cen- 
| Former director of publications| tury motet at the Bibliotheque 
Fred Hahn suddenly resigned from| Nationale in Paris. 

Born in Vienna, Dr. Tischler 
received doctorates from the Uni- 
versity of Vienna and Yale Uni- 
versity. He is founder of the Chi- 
cago chapter of the International 


booklet “Accidental Scientifie Dis- 
coveries” as one of the best 
sources of inspiration to spark 
young men and women to pursue 
careers in science. 


President Pitchell has organ- 
ized a committee to establish a 
Bernard E. Schaar Fund for the 
planned laboratory. Until it is 
completed, one of Roosevelt’s 
present chemical labs will be tem- 
porarily named for Schaar. 


Cox in Senate runoff 


Jeff Segal, representing the; by 81 votes out of a total of 677 | body has made a choice in a Stu- |S0ciety for Contemporary Music, 


Committee for Student Action 


(CSA), was elected president 


of the Student Senate for the ‘64- 
'65. academic year, defeating Re- 
form Party candidate Tom Cox 


Announce dates 


for English exam 


Roosevelt’s English Quali- 
fying Examination—a gradu- 
ation requirement — will be 


given Monday through Thursday, 
April 13 through 16. 


According to Dr. Robert C. Cos- 
bey, professor of English, all reg- 
ular undergraduate students who 
entered Roosevelt after Sept. 1, 
1961, and have completed 45 se- 
mester hours must take the 
exam, unless they have completed 
English 215 or 270 at Roose- 
vest with a grade of “C” or bet- 
ter. 


The exam will be administered 
2 to 4 p.m. Monday and Tuesday, 
April 13 and 14; 7 to 9 p.m. 
Wednesday, April 15; and 7:25 to 
9:25 p.m. Thursday, April 16, and 
registration will be conducted at 
the main floor information desk; 
in room 701; and in room 704. No 
individual notices will be sent, 


According to Dr. Cosbey, the 
test will take the form of a single 
essay with a choice of subjects, 
and students will be allowed two 
hours for original writing, re- 
vision, and rewriting. 


allegation that the Reform can- Africa,” 


in the first Senatorial runoff in |dent Senate election based on|2#%4 served as chairman of the 


the history of the school. substantive issues — the choice Midwest Chapter of the American 
In the initial elections March 4 | betwéen progressive and reaction- | Musicological Society from 1958 
and 5, Cox received 463 votes —|ary policies. I intend to lead the 1960. 


six more than Segal—giving him | Senate in an active and progres- The second winner, Robert Lom- 
a plurality, but not the majority |Sive manner and will remain con- |bardo, recently appointed assist- 
needed to win. stantly receptive to the needs and |ant professor in composition, will 

Accordingly, a runoff election | desires of my constituency.” begin teaching at Roosevelt next 


was scheduled March 10 and 11, ae k se 
and the first morning tally rof. Lombardo, currently 
showed Cox in the lead. But that | Patchell notes teaching theory at the University 
afternoon a debate was conducted of mina d, will be on leave the 
between the two candidates in e > second semester to compose a ma- 
which both were to have the op- Afr ica pr oject or tee work. Ra formerly 
ortunity to answer the same aug eory at the State Uni- 
SARTA A proposal that Roosevelt versity of Iowa, where he earned 
One of the opening questions, | become an active participant) his doctorate. 
first posed to Cox, dealt with the | in “Operation Crossroads * Other wares Shee Lombardo 
an Afri “ as received include the Serge 
didate had been taking names at study seminar hna PEE eptetorn Koussevitzky Composition Prize; 
“controversial” student meetings i the Broadcast of Music, Ine. 


and referring them to the Attor- 
¡ney General of the United States. 
Cox admitted this, but declined 
to elaborate. 

In answer to the next question, 
Cox claimed his actions were im- 
portant to the defense of the na- 
tion, and stated that some groups 
were being lackadaisical about 
this, whereupon Segal declared 
that he would never be a party to 
any practices such as those be- 
ing engaged in by Cox. The de- 
bate ended in an uproar. 

A few hours later the count 
showed the gap between the can- 
didates diminishing greatly, and 
by the final evening Segal had 
emerged victorious. 

Segal’s chief comment was the 
following: 

“I think that for the first time 
in a long time Roosevelt’s student 


by University president Robert J. 
Pitchell. 

Dr. James Robinson, chairman 
of the local proceedings, -will meet 
with students, faculty members, 
and administrators 3:30 Thursday 
in room 618 to discuss a plan 
whereby one or two students will . . 
be selected from Roosevelt volun- Former RU sociologist 
teers, and an effort will be made| Rose Lee dies in Phoenix 
to provide them with African study| Prof. Rose Hum Lee, Roosevelt 
scholarships. sociology department chairman 


Funds for such scholarships —| from 1955 to 1960. di 
entailing a cost of some $1000 per |in Phoenix. , died last week 


student would be solicited) prot Lee, a victim of a cerebral 


throughout the entire Chicago 
area, although financial assistance Piani oheka ams g A 


ar AE ming from “Cross- years while on leave from Roose- 
Operation Crossroads Africa was velt. 

conceived to introduce students of | She received her doctorate from 

varied cultural background in the| the University of Chicago, joining 

Western hemisphere to African| the faculty in 1945. 


culture in constructive ways. P r 


Award; the New Friends of 
Chamber Music Award; the Sig- 
ma Alpha Iota Award; several 
Ford Foundation grants; and the 
MacDowell Fellowship. 


Keppel approves state agency 


to administer federal funds 


construction of new facilities. cation, which will assign priori-|sive civil rights action and 
Illinois is expected to receive | ties in accordance with the stand- | educational program ever to be 


Tllinois Gov. Otto Kerner 
has announced that he has re- 
ceived a letter from Francis 


Keppel, U.S. commissioner of ed- 
ucation in the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 
indicating that the Illinois Board 
of Higher Education may serve 
as the state commission to par- 
ticipate in the Federal Higher Ed- 
ucation Facilities Act of 1963. 
This is the program that will 
make available to public and pri- 
vate colleges and universities, 
‘junior colleges, and technical in- 
stitutes federal grants to aid in 


about $11.6 million during the 
current fiscal year under the pro- 
gram. 

Under the terms of the federal 
law, the Illinois Board of Higher 
Education will prepare and sub- 
mit to the federal Office of Edu- 
cation a state plan setting forth 
standards and policies to be fol- 
lowed in the allocation of federal 
construction grants. Thereafter, 
Lilinois schools desiring to partic- 
ipate in the program will submit 
applications for grants through 
the Illinois Board of Higher Edu- 


On Campus Vor Ghana 


(Author of Rally Round the Flag, Boys!” 
and “Barefoot Boy With Cheek.” ) 


WELL-KNOWN FAMOUS PEOPLE: No. 1 


This is the first in a series of 48 million columns examining the 
eareers of men who have significantly altered the world we live 
in. We begin today with Max Planck. 

Max Planck (or The Pearl of the Pacific, as he is oftep 


ealled) gave to modern physics 


the law known as Planck’s 


Constant. Many people when they first hear of this law, throw 
up their hands and exclaim, “Golly whiskers, this is too deep 


for little old me!” 


(Incidentally, speaking of whiskers, I cannot help but men- 
tion Personna Stainless Steel Razor Blades. Personna is the 
blade for people who can’t shave after every meal. It shaves 
you closely, cleanly, and more frequently than any other 
stainless steel blade on the market. The makers of Personna 
have publicly declared —and-do here repeat—that if Personna 
Blades don’t give you more luxury shaves than any other 
stainless steel blade, they will buy you whatever blade you 
think is better. Could anything be more fair? I, for one, think 


not.) 
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_ But I digress. We were speaking of Planck’s Constant, which 
is not, as many think, difficult to understand. It simply states 
that matter sometimes behaves like waves, and waves some- 
times behave like matter. To give you a homely illustration, 


pick up your pencil and wave it. 


Your pencil, you will surely 


agree, is matter—yet look at the little rascal wave! Or take 


flags. Or Ann-Margret. 


Planck’s Constant, uncomplicated as it is, nevertheless pro- 
vided science with the key that unlocked the atom, made space 
travel possible, and conquered denture slippage. Honors were 
heaped upon Mr. Planck (or The City of Brotherly Love, as 
he is familiarly known as). He was awarded the Nobel Prize, 
the Little Brown Jug, and Disneyland. But the honor that 
pleased Mr. Planck most was that plankton were named after 


him. 


Plankton, as we know, are the floating colonies of one-celled 
animals on which fishes feed. Plankton, in their turn, feed 
upon one-half celled animals called krill (named, incidentally, 
after Dr. Morris Krill who invented the house cat). Krill, m 
their turn, feed upon peanut butter sandwiches mostly—or, 
when they are in season, cheeseburgers. 

But I digress. Back to Max Planck who, it must be said, 
showed no indication of his scientific genius as a youngster. 
In fact, for the first six years of his life he did not speak at all 
except to pound his spoon on his bowl and shout “More gruel |”? 


Imagine, then, the surprise of his 


nts when on his seventh 


pare 
birthday little Max suddenly cried, “Papa! Mama! Something 
is wrong with the Second Law of Thermodynamics!” So aston- 
ished were the elder Plancks that they rushed out and dug the 


Kiel Canal. 


Meanwhile Max, constructing a crude Petrie dish out of two 
small pieces of petrie and his gruel bowl, began to experiment 
with thermodynamics. By dinner time he had discovered 
Planck’s Constant. Hungry but happy, he rushed to Heidelberg 
University to announce his findings. He arrived, unfortunately, 
during the Erich von Stroheim Sesquicentennial, and everyone 
was so busy dancing and duelling that young Planck could find 
nobody to listen to him. The festival, however, ended after 
two years and Planck was finally able to report his discovery. 

Well sir, the rest is history. Einstein gaily cried, “E equals 
me squared!’ Edison invented Marconi. Eli Whitney invented 
Georgia Tech, and Michelangelo invented the ceiling. This 
later became known as the Humboldt Current. 
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NC leader sees 
speaker ban end 


The North Carolina speaker ban 
law will be repealed or amended 
next year according to a top-rank- 
ing state Democratic Party offi- 
cial. 


Lunsford Crew told a meeting of 
the Chapel Hill Jaycees recently, 
“I am convinced that in 1965 leg- 
islators and educators thinking 
and reasoning together will amend 
or repeal this law .. 


Mr. Shulman is, of course, joshing, but the makers of 
Personna Blades are not: if, after trying our blades, you 
think there's another stainless steel blade that gives you 
more luxury shaves, return the unused Personnas to Box 
500, Staunton, Va., and we'll buy you a pack of any blade 
you think is better. 


ards previously adopted. 


for Mississippi rights 4 


JACKSON, Miss. (Special) 
— Plans for the most exten- 


conducted in a Deep South state 


On Jan. 8, Gov. Kerner desig-| have been announced by the Mis- 
nated the Board of Higher Edu: | Sissippi Council of Federated Or- 
cation to administer the federal ganizations (COFO). 


program. The new ruling means 
that the board meets the two fed- 
eral requirements that it be 
broadly representative of the 
public and of institutions of high- 
er education, including junior 
colleges and technical institutes, 
and that it have adequate author- 
ity to carry out its responsibili- 
ties under the federal program. 

The governor pointed out that 


Organizations participating in 
COFO activities include the Stu- 
dent Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 
mittee (SNCC), Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE), National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP), and 
Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference (SCLC). 


Plans call for voter registration 


a question previously raised as to | workers to operate in every rural 
the authority of the Illinois board | county and important urban area 
under existing law to administer | in the state. The workers will be 
the federal program had made it | involved in a summer-long drive 
advisable to submit a proposed | to mobilize the Negro community 
bill to the recent special session | of Mississippi and assist in de- 
of the General Assembly confirm- | veloping local leadership and or- 


ing that authority. 
“The refusal of the State Sen- 


ganization. 
“Freedom registrars” will be es- 


ate to enact this simple bill placed | tablished in precincts throughout 
in jeopardy the participation Of | the state, with registration books 
illinois in. the federal program | resembling. the official books of 
and could have seriously under- | the state. Their books will be used 
mined all Illinois higher educa-| ac a basis for challenging the vali- 
tion facilities—the public univer- | dity of upcoming federal elections. 


sities as well as the private, and 
most particularly the junior col- 
leges,” he said. 

“T am gratified that the Office 
of Education concurred in my 
conclusion with respect to the 


power of the board. I know that Su 


the Illinois schools which were 


so concerned by the action of the 
Senate will be pleased to hear 


this news.” 
Efforts to bring Illinois under 


the federal program received wide- 
spread support from educators, 
educational organizations and in- 
terested citizens. 
the Committee on Cooperation of 
the Illinois Conference of Higher 
Education, representing public and 
private colleges and universities; 
the Federation of Illinois Col- 
leges; 
tendent of Public Instruction. 


These included 


and the Illinois Superin- 


CHAPEL HILL, N.C. (CPS) — 


Democratic Party Chairman W. 


The speaker ban, enacted in the 


Assembly, prohibits known Com- 
munists or persons who have taken 


the Fifth Amendment in loyalty 
investigations from speaking on 


state-supported campuses. ~ 


Crew said, “Repeal of this law 


organizational secretary of YSA, 
advocated self-defense measures 
for Negroes threatened by racist 
violence. 


professors and students, reacted 
to the news of the indictment by 
supporting a Committee to Aid 
the Bloomington Students in de- 


VCC 


Voter registration workers will 
also assist in the campaigns of 
“freedom candidates” running for 
Congressional office. 


Ten day-time and three resident 
freedom schools will provide in 
struction in reading, grammar, 
mathematics, political science, the 


humanities, journalism, and erea- — 
tive writing for Negro high school ~ 


students. 


In addition to the freedom 
schools, community centers will be 
set up to provide educational and 
cultural programs for the total 
Mississippi Negro community. The 
centers will serve as places of 
political edueation and organiza- 
tion, and will provide a structure 
to channel a wide range of pro- 
grams into the Negro community 
in the future. 


Workers will also do research on 
Mississippi's political and economie 
life. 

Volunteers for the project will 
be asked to pay their transporta- 
tion to Mississippi and minimal liv- 
ing expenses. Local Negro families 
will provide housing. 

Students interested in applying 
for the Mississippi Summer Proj- 
ect should write to the Project, 
1017 Lynch Street — Room 10, 
Jackson, Miss. 


Circuit judge declares Indiana 


In a momentous court deci- 
sion, circuit court judge Nat 
U. Hill declared the Indiana 
anti-subversion act unconstitution- 
al, clearing Jim Bingham, Tom 
Morgan, and Ralph Levitt, former 
students at Indiana University, 
of sedition charges. 

The defendants left their aca- 
demic pursuits a year ago when 
they were indicted for attending a 
campus meeting of the Young So- 


cialist Alliance where Leroy Mc- 
Rae, a young Negro militant and 


More than 600 Americans, led by 


fense of academic freedom. A 
major factor in getting the Indi- 
ana anti-Subversive act declared 
unconstitutional was the work of 
this committee in publicizing the 
case and rallying support behind 
the indicted students. 


But the circuit court decision 
did not completely resolve the ma- 


closing days of last year’s General jor issue, for even though the de- 


fense attorneys requested no pro- 
fessional fees, the defendants’ fi- 
nancial obligations amount to 
about $3,000. Taking into account 
the personal sacrifices the stu- 
dents have made, this debt takes 


will not be as simple as some|°N the aspect of an unjust penalty 


might think. It is a difficult mat- 
ter to explain academic freedom 
and freedom of the mind to many 
people throughout North Caro- 


ima. es 


“I realized that the public in 
general would feel that any per-| be added to the International Stu- 
son who opposed the bill would} dent Travel Center (ISTC) work- 
be labeled as friendly to Com-| travel program for 1964. Arrange- 
. I do not fear com-| ments for a number of student 
munism nearly so much as I fear| jobs in Mexico City and the hinter- 
the ultimate consequences of tyr-| lands were completed last month 
anny of man’s mind, and shackles} by ISTC director Frank X. Gor- 
that might be placed upon the| don, who spent three weeks in 
voices and minds of Americans,” | the country surveying job possi- 


munism ,.. 


Crew said. 
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which persists even after the stu- 


Mexico joins summer 
work-travel program 
Mexico is the latest country to 


bilities. 


Y2 Bik. N. of Howard “L” Sto. 


HOWARD - PAULINA BILLIARDS 


POOL — BILLIARDS — SNOOKER 


Air-Conditioned 


Open Every Day 9 A.M. -1 A.M. 
7629 N. PAULINA — 2nd Floor — CHICAGO 26 


bversive act unconstitutional 


dents have been vindicated of the 
charges against them, 

Prosecutor Hoadley has regis- 
tered and received permission to 
appeal the case to a higher court. 
This may mean a long fight ahead 
to gain more public support, and 
additional pressure on the State of 
Indiana to relieve the students of 
all obligation in the name of aca- 
demic freedom and civil liberties 
for all Americans. 

Appeals are being made at 
schools throughout the nation, 
and Roosevelt students and facul- 
ty members are urged to lend 
their support to this cause, Money 
may be sent to the Committee to 
Aid the Bloomington Students, PO 
Box 7797, Chicago 80, Illinois. 


Paterson suspends 
affiliate friends 


WAYNE, N.J. (CPS) — Three 
student government officers and 
four top honor students have been 
suspended from Paterson State 
College by college president Dr. 
arion E. Shea in the wake of 
year-long agitation for legaliza- 
tion of fraternities. 

The seven were dismissed for 
the remainder of the spring se- 
mester for what Dr. Shea termed 
“participating in actions detrimen- 
tal to the college.” 

The suspended students had 
formed a “Student Co-ordinating 
Council for Immediate Action” and 
had drawn up a list of ten de- 
mands which were presented to 
Dr. Shea, 

Heading this list were the rights 
to form on-campus social, political 
and religious clubs, and permission 
for the students to distribute 
pamphlets freely throughout the 


came, as the students claim, as di- 
rect reprisals for the students’ 
demands. 

Although a spokesman for- Dr. 
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campus. Dr. Shea refused to com- 
ment on whether the suspensions 
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Shea reported that “things are go- 


ing on in a normal way,” the stu- 5 A 


dent body seemed generally agi- 


tated over the administration's 
campus leader warned an angry 


“any demonstration will hurt the 
chances for reinstatement,” — ows 
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CANTERBURY BOOKSHOF 
New ond Used Books 
OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK f 
12:00 Noon — 11:00 P.M. | 
MI 2-7913 232 W. North Ave. | 
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crowd that had gathered in front 
of the administration building that — 
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Ilinois Gov. nstl 
has announced that he has re- | Minois 
Keppel, U.S. commissioner of ed- 
ucation in the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 
indicating that the Illinois Board 
of Higher Education may serve 
as the state commission to par- 
ticipate in the Federal Higher Ed- 
ucation Facilities Act of 1963. 

This is the program that will 
make available to public and pri- 
vate colleges and universities, 
‘junior colleges, and technical in- 
stitutes federal grants to aid in 


gram. 


construction grants. 


On Campus reihi 


(Author of Rally Round the Flag, Boys!” 
and “Barefoot Boy With Cheek.” ) 


WELL-KNOWN FAMOUS PEOPLE: No. 1 


This is the first in a series of 48 million columns examining the 
eareers of men who have significantly altered the world we live 
in. We begin today with Max Planck. 

Max Planck (or The Pearl of the Pacific, as he is often 
ealled) gave to modern physics the law known as Planck’s 
Constant. Many people when they first hear of this law, throw 
up their hands and exclaim, “Golly whiskers, this is too deep 
for little old me!” 

(Incidentally, speaking of whiskers, I cannot help but men- 
tion Personna Stainless Steel Razor Blades. Personna is the 
blade for people who can’t shave after every meal. It shaves 
you closely, cleanly, and more frequently than any other 
stainless steel blade on the market. The makers of Personna 
have publicly declared —and-do here repeat—that if Personna 
Blades don’t give you more luxury shaves than any other 
stainless steel blade, they will buy you whatever blade you 
at is better. Could anything be more fair? I, for one, think 
not. 
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But I digress. We were speaking of Planck’s Constant, which 
is not, as many think, difficult to understand. It simply states 
that matter sometimes behaves like waves, and waves some- 
times behave like matter. To give you a homely illustration, 
pick up your pencil and wave it. Your pencil, you will surely 
agree, is matter—yet look at the little rascal wave! Or take 
flags. Or Ann-Margret. 

Planck’s Constant, uncomplicated as it is, nevertheless pro- 
vided science with the key that unlocked the atom, made space 
travel possible, and conquered denture slippage. Honors were 
heaped upon Mr. Planck (or The City of Brotherly Love, as 
he is familiarly known as). He was awarded the Nobel Prize, 
the Little Brown Jug, and Disneyland. But the honor that 
aes Mr. Planck most was that plankton were named after 

im. 

Plankton, as we know, are the floating colonies of one-celled 
animals on which fishes feed. Plankton, in their turn, feed 
upon one-half celled animals called krill (named, incidentally, 
after Dr. Morris Krill who invented the house cat). Krill, m 
their turn, feed upon peanut butter sandwiches mostly—or, 
when they are in season, cheeseburgers. 

But I digress. Back to Max Planck who, it must be said, 
showed no indication of his scientific genius as a youngster. 
In fact, for the first six years of his life he did not speak at all 
except to pound his spoon on his bowl and shout “‘More gruel!” 
Imagine, then, the surprise of his parents when on his seventh 
birthday little Max suddenly cried, “Papa! Mama! Something 
is wrong with the Second Law of Thermodynamics!” So aston- 
ished were the elder Plancks that they rushed out and dug the 
Kiel Canal. 

Meanwhile Max, constructing a crude Petrie dish out of two 
small pieces of petrie and his gruel bowl, began to experiment 
with thermodynamics. By dinner time he had discovered 
Planck’s Constant. Hungry but happy, he rushed to Heidelberg 
University to announce his findings. He arrived, unfortunately, 
during the Erich von Stroheim Sesquicentennial, and everyone 
was so busy dancing and duelling that young Planck could find 
nobody to listen to him. The festival, however, ended after 
two years and Planck was finally able to report his discovery. 

Well sir, the rest is history. Einstein gaily cried, “E equals 
me squared!’ Edison invented Marconi. Eli Whitney invented 
Georgia Tech, and Michelangelo invented the ceiling. This 
later became known as the Humboldt Current. 

© 1964 Max Shulmas 
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Mr. Shulman is, of course, joshing, but the makers of 
Personna Blades are not: if, after trying our blades, you 
think there's another stainless steel blade that gives you 


more luxury shaves, return the unused Personnas to Box 
Tea pya =m or en + in oe we ete he ee ae hlacde 
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Under the terms of the federal 
law, the Illinois Board of Higher 
Education will prepare and sub- 
mit to the federal Office of Edu- 
cation a state plan setting forth 
standards and policies to be fol- 
lowed in the allocation of federal 
Thereafter, 
Ilinois schools desiring to partic- 
ipate in the program will submit 
applications for grants through 
the Illinois Board of Higher Edu- 


ee COFO sets projects ` 
Keppel approves state agency 
to administer federal funds 


Otto Kerner|construction of new facilities. , cation, which will assign priori-| sive civil rights action and 
is expected to receive 
i - labout $11.6 million during the 
ceived a letter from Francis | current fiscal year under the pro- 


JACKSON, Miss. (Special) 
— Plans for the most exten- 


‘ 


ties in accordance with the stand- | educational program ever to be 
ards previously’ adopted. _ {conducted in a Deep South state 
On Jan. 8, Gov. Kerner desig- | haye been announced by the Mis- 
nated the Board of Higher Edu: | sissippi Council of Federated Or- 
cation to ed re Pann ganizations (COFO). 
rogram. The new ruling mean: Wae SDAS 3 
that the board meets the two fed-| Organizations participating | in 
eral requirements that it be COFO activities include the Stu- 
broadly representative of the | dent Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 
mittee (SNCC), Congress of Racial 


public and of institutions of high- 4 
. : : iunior | Equality (CORE), National Asso- 
er education, including ju 10 ciation for the Advancement of 


colleges and technical institutes, 
and that it have adequate author- | Colored People (NAACP), and 
ity to carry out its responsibili- Southern Christian Leadership 
ties under the federal program. | Conference (SCLC). 
The governor pointed out that} Plans call for voter registration 
workers to operate in every rural 


a question previously raised as to 
the authority of the Illinois board | county and important urban area 
in the state. The workers will be 


under existing law to administer 

the federal program had made it | involved in a summer-long drive 

advisable to submit a proposed | to mobilize the Negro community 
of Mississippi and assist in de- 


bill to the recent Special session 
of the General Assembly confirm- | veloping local leadership and or- 
ganization. 


ing that authority. 

“The refusal of the State Sen-| “freedom registrars” will be es- 
ate to enact this simple bill placed | tablished in precincts throughout 
in jeopardy the participation Of| the state, with registration books 
Illinois in. the federal program | resembling. the official books of 
and could have seriously under- | the state. Their books will be used 
mined all Illinois higher educa-| as a basis for challenging the vali- 
tion facilities—the public univer- | dity of upcoming federal elections. 
sities as well as the private, and 
most particularly the junior col- 
leges,” he said. 


“T am gratified that the Office 
of Education concurred in my 
conclusion with respect to the 
power of the board. I know that 
the Illinois schools which were 
so concerned by the action of the 
Senate will be pleased to hear 
this news.” 

Efforts to bring Illinois under 
the federal program received wide- 
spread support from educators, 
educational organizations and in- 
terested citizens. These included 
the Committee on Cooperation of 
the Illinois Conference of Higher 
Education, representing public and 
private colleges and universities; 
the Federation of Illinois Col- 
leges; and the Illinois Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 


———_ o 


In a momentous court deci- 
sion, circuit court judge Nat 
U. Hill declared the Indiana 
anti-subversion act unconstitution- 
al, clearing Jim Bingham, Tom 
Morgan, and Ralph Levitt, former 
students at Indiana University, 
of sedition charges. 

The defendants left their aca- 
demic pursuits a year ago when 
they were indicted for attending a 
campus meeting of the Young So- 
cialist Alliance where Leroy Mc- 
Rae, a young Negro militant and 
organizational secretary of YSA, 
advocated self-defense measures 


for Negroes threatened by racist 
violence. 


More than 600 Americans, led by 
professors and students, reacted 
to the news of the indictment by 
supporting a Committee to Aid 
the Bloomington Students in de- 


———_____— 


NC leader sees 


speaker ban end 


CHAPEL HILL, N.C. (CPS) — 
The North Carolina speaker ban 
law will be repealed or amended 
next year according to a top-rank- 


ing state Democratic Party offi-| tance of academic freedom. A 


cial. > è ; : 
> ; major factor in getting the Indi- 
Democratic Party Chairman W.ļ|ąna anti-subversive act declared 
Lunsford Crew told a meeting of) unconstitutional was the work of 
the Chapel Hill Jaycees recently, | this committee in publicizing the 


‘I am convinced that in 1965 leg-|case and rallvi . 
islators and educators thinking | the E ee behind 


and reasoning together will amend 
or repeal this law .. .” 

The speaker ban, enacted in the 
closing days of last year’s General 
Assembly, prohibits known Com- 
munists or persons who have taken 
the Fifth Amendment in loyalty 
investigations from speaking on 5 
state-supported campuses. the personal sacrifices the stu- 

Crew said, “Repeal of this law dents have made, this debt takes 
will not be as simple as some|° the aspect of an unjust penalty 
might think. It is a difficult mat- which persists even after the stu- 
ter otepa academic cIreedom: | esis ee ea ae Cae at 
and freedom of the mind to many 
people throughout North Caro- 
sigs work-travel program 

“I realized that the public in| Mexico is the latest country to 
general would feel that any per-| be added to the International Stu- 
son who opposed the bill would} dent Travel Center (ISTC) work- 
be labeled as friendly to Com-| travel program for 1964. Arrange- 
munism ... I do not fear com-|ments for a number of student 
munism nearly so much as I fear} jobs in Mexico City and the hinter- 
the ultimate consequences of tyr-| lands were completed last month 
anny of man’s mind, and shackles| by ISTC director Frank X. Gor- 
that might be placed upon the| don, who spent three weeks in 
voices and minds of Americans,’ | the country surveying job possi- 
Crew said. bilities. 


But the circuit court decision 
did not completely resolve the ma- 
jor issue, for even though the de- 
fense attorneys requested no pro- 
fessional fees, the defendants’ fi- 
nancial obligations amount to 
about $3,000. Taking into account 


Mexico joins summer 


PH. 764-3262 V2 Bik. N. of Howard “L” Sto. 


HOWARD - PAULINA BILLIARDS 


POOL — BILLIARDS — SNOOKER 


32 BRUNSWICK TABLES 
Air-Conditioned 
Open Every Day 9 A.M. -1 A.M. 


for Mississippi rights — 


Congressional office. 


freedom schools will provide in- 
struction in : 
mathematics, political science, the 
humanities, journalism, and crea- 
tive writing for Negro high school 
students. 


Circuit judge declares Indiana 
subversive act unconstitutional 


Voter registration workers will ~ 
in the campaigns of 
‘freedom candidates” running for — 


Ten day-time and three resident 


reading, grammar, 


In addition to the freedom 


schools, community centers will be ~~ 
set up to provide educational and 
cultural programs for the total 
Mississippi Negro community. The 


centers will serve as places of. 
political education and organiza- 
tion, and will provide a structure 
to channel a wide range of pro- 
grams into the Negro community 
in the future. 

Workers will also do research on 
Mississippi's political and economie 
life. 

Volunteers for the project will 
be asked to pay their transporta- 
tion to Mississippi and minimal liv- 
ing expenses, Local Negro families 
will provide housing. 

Students interested in applying 
for the Mississippi Summer Proj- 
ect should write to the Project, 
1017 Lynch Street — Room 10, 
Jackson, Miss. 


dents have been vindicated of the 
charges against them, 

Prosecutor Hoadley has regis- 
tered and received permission to 
appeal the case to a higher court. 
This may mean a long fight ahead 
to gain more .public support, and 
additional pressure on the State of 
Indiana to relieve the students of 
all obligation in the name of aca- 
demic freedom and civil liberties 
for all Americans. 

Appeals are being made at 
schools throughout the nation, 
and Roosevelt students and facul- 
ty members are urged to lend — 
their support to this cause, Money 
may be sent to the Committee to 
Aid the Bloomington Students, PO 
Box 7797, Chicago 80, Illinois. 


Paterson suspends 
affiliate friends 


WAYNE, N.J. (CPS) — Three | 
student government officers and et 
four top honor students have been 
suspended from Paterson State 
College by college president Dr. 

arion E. Shea in the wake of 
year-long agitation for legaliza- 
tion of fraternities. 

The seven were dismissed for 
the remainder of the spring Se- 
mester for what Dr. Shea termed 
“participating in actions detrimen- 
tal to the college.” 

The suspended students had S 
formed a “Student Co-ordinating é 
Council for Immediate Action” and 
had drawn up a list of ten de- 
mands which were presented to 
Dr. Shea, 

Heading this list were the rights 
to form on-campus social, political 
and religious clubs, and permission 
for the students to distribute 
pamphlets freely throughout the . 
campus. Dr. Shea refused to com- 
ment on whether the suspensions 
came, as the students claim, as di- 
rect reprisals for the students’ 
demands. Te 

Although a spokesman for- Dr. 
Shea reported that “things are go- 
ing on in a normal way,” the stu- 
dent body seemed generally agi-  ě 
tated over the administration's 
move. A threatened classroom boy- 
cott was narrowly averted when @ 
campus leader warned an angry 
crowd that had gathered in front 
of the administration building that _ 

“any demonstration will hurt their 
chances for reinstatement.” 
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CANTERBURY BOOKSHO 
New ond Used Books — 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK | 
12:00 Noon — 11:00 P.M. 
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e CALENDAR è 


April 6 to April 12 


MONDAY 

11:30 a.m.—Alpha Delta Sigma: business meeting.............. 720 | 
11:30 a.m—Graduate Faculty............ x Fe EEE ANS taper root S3 | 
11:30 a.m.—Research and Improvement Committee (after 

Graduate Faculty meeting)... .. Pah LERATU AE Ea room 628 
11:30 a.m.—Alpha Delta Sigma: pledge meeting........ Kae eS gtes Ss Fee room 518 
11:30 a.m.— Accounting Society: Film, “A Day in the Life of 

er 0} 2). gene or we deat Sue ites (eee eater Ore ET ETAU eek SI alts el Ba inte he room 528 | 
11:30 a.m.—International Relations Club: business meeting......... room 760| 
11:30 a.m.— Latin-American Club: “Bolivia — Its People and 

Its Promise,” an informal discussion... room 358 


11:30 a.m.— Marketing Club: speaker, Gerald Pines, vice presi- 
dent of Dial-A-Homes Corp., on “Dial-A-Home, & 
Marketing Approach to Real Estate”.............eese0e-- room 
11:30 a.m.—Phi Delta Rho: business meeting..... SP akon ie ..room 
11:30 a.m.—Society for the Advancement of Management: 
speaker, Prof. Sheldon R. Wagner, on “What’s 
Your Management IQ?”’ Pe ve tte Batt oh ate 
11:30 a.m.—Student Zionist Organization, Roosevelt Christian 
Fellowship, Newman Club, and Yavneh present 


616 | 
310 | 


..room 524 


Rabbi Rosenbaum and Professor Francis E. Mc- 

Mahon in a discussion of “The Deputy”...........-Altgeld hall 
11:30 a.m.—Young Socialist Alliance: business meeting......... ; room 434 
7:30 p.m.—Goals Committee of the Alumni ASSN.........++.-- Sullivan room 


TUESDAY 


p.m.—Alumni Fund Council..... .. Sullivan room 
p.m.—Public lecture: “The Revolution in War and 
Diplomacy,” first program in the series, “The First 
World War as Turning-Point,’’ by Gordon A. Craig, 
professor of history, Stanford University (other 
lectures on April 16, 21, 28) — series ticket, $7.50; 
Single admissions, $2.25 — faculty, students, staff, 
admission free 


luncheon....... pre ae 
12:30 p.m.—Business Administration Advisory Council. .private dining room 
1:00 p.m.—Foreign Students Organization: election of officers room 320 
2:00 p.m.—Eneglish 101-102 Faculty. ........-ee erence e eens room 512 
7:30 
8:00 


Ganz hall 


WEDNESDAY 


12:00 noon—Labor Committee for Development Office June 4 
Dinner — luncheon meeting. Standard Club, 320 S. Plymouth Ct.. 
12:45 p.m.—Committee for Student Action: business meeting...... room 760 
12:45 p.m.—CMC: Lecture-Demonstration, “The Process of 
Composition, Words and Music,” by Prof. Charle a a 
; Se res re NY RA 


12:45 p.m.—WSA Current Events Group: speaker, Prof. Martin 


Diversey 
p.m.—Jazz Club: business MECCTING..-.--eeerereeeereeeees 
p.m.—Foreign Students Tea.. 
p.m.—‘The Last Word,” by James Broughton — a witty 
one-act play dealing with the problem of commu- 
nication in modern life — presented by the, Cam- 
pus Christian Association of CTC# South and 
Wilson Jr. College — admission free..... _...,. Altgeld hall 
1:15 p.m.—Chemistry Club: speaker, Dr. James H. Sample, 
assistant director, Resin Research, Sherwin-Wil- i 
liams Co., on “Surface Coating Resinm’’....-..--+-++++--+: room 528 
1:15 p.m.—Faculty Senate.......... Lente 
1:15 p.m.—Sociology Club: discussion, ‘Vocational Informa- 
tion in Sociology,” by Solomon Kobrin, Institute 
for Juvenile Renee George Roberts, Deputy 
Director of Commission on ion 
Leonard Sherry, US Civil Service Commission....-..+--- room 789 
p.m.—English 101-102 Faculty 
p.m.—Faculty Club: speaker, — > 
“Glimpses of Nigeria’—with slideSs........----12--- -5na 
p.m.—Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority Social... ....... EE RT 
:30 p.m.—Tea: Operations Crossroads Africa, Inc., in honor 
of the director, the Reverend James H. Robinson— 
interested students welcome.. ....-.---srrsrrseprrrerert. room 618 


ae room 326 
Sullivan room 


1:00 
1:00 p.m.—Foreigen Students Tea.. ....... eee e cece reese wees 
1:00 


room 628 


business meeting........ room 314 


5:00 p.m.—Arab Students Organization: : L 
5:45 p.m.—Public lecture in Faculty Reports series, “Recent 
Immortals, Walter Paepcke,” by Prof. Richard 


Thain—faculty, students, and staff admitted free....Altgeld hall 


DAY 
ERD p.m.—Louls Brownlow lecture: “Some Observations on 
the Administration of Polities,” by President Rob- 
ert J. Pitchell, presented under the auspices of the 
Advisory Council, Interdepartmental Graduate 
Program in Public Administration—admission by 


free ticket Altgeld hall 
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FRIDAY 
9:30 a.m.—Administrative Council. .....sseserssnssrrri ti y aie 
12:30 p.m.—Spring Luncheon for Chicago and area high 
school counselors: host, 
mation Department........+--- eee eter retest 


SUNDAY “Beauty and the Beast,” by RU's 


< ji: .m.—Vista Show: 
it pes Sone Workshop: Prof. Alexander Kuchunas, direc- 


tor of the jhe a ane Sees i Ch. 2 
È .m.—Reviewing Stand: “ acifism Pr 2 f. : 
oe a. ear ti David Dubin, participating..... oe Radio Station WGN 
Fee eto MOET - VICTORIOUS ill be held 
Metropolitan Players rehearsals for PURLIE will ` e 
EEN ORN Tuesday,, Thursday, and Friday of this week at 7 p.m., in room 
785. All irtterested students welcome. $ > A 
i Education Department: bowling, Wed. 7: p.m., Sports owl, 
Ne anilnveukee: Golf Team Practice, Tues. and Thurs. at White Pines Golf Club, 
Bensenville, Il. Tennis practice, daily, Grant Park, at 2. Fri., 1:30 p-m., Golf 
game with Concordia College, at Woodridge Golf Club. Weds., 2:30 p.m. 
Tennis game with Amundsen Junior College, at Grant Park. Fri., 2 p.m. Wright 
Junior College vs. Roosevelt University, there, Varsity Tennis. 
Reading Proficiency Examination for Chemistry students will 
Me well ot 4 pm, on April 21, in room 464. Students should obtain admit slips 
from the chairman's office (room 626) before reporting for the examination. 


Senate votes on Cox 


dent 
events, 


awards was set forth by the Stu- 
dent Activities Board at its meet- 
ing last Tuesday. 


organization wishing to sell litera- 
ture or other items in-the student 
lounge must receive permission 
from the director of student ac- 
tivities, and that soliciting contri- 
butions from the 
and conducting events requiring | 
admission fees must also fall un- 
der the jurisdiction of the student 


will feature an international af- 
fairs conference conducted by the 
USNSA International Com- 
mission? Keynote speaker for the 
conference is Prof. Norman Graeb- 


deal with “American hopes for 


ane Ae room 814 | president. 


Sullivan room | Will be USNSA president Greg 


called the most controversial play 
of our time, 
11:30 this morning in Altgeld hall 
through the co-sponsoring of the 
Newman Club, 
Christian Fellowship, the Student 
Zionist Organization, and Yavneh. 


McMahon, lecturer in philosophy 
at Roosevelt; 


April 6, 1964 


SAB sets forth new guide lines © 
on student sales, events, awards 


activities director and not the Stu- | 
dent Senate. 

The SAB Committee on the 
| Evaluation of Student Awards rec- 


ommended that a policy be spe- 
cifically delineated for two awards 
given to honor and recognize out- 
standing Roosevelt students. 


The first of these awards, the 
SAB activities keys (formerly 
known as bronze Rs), will be pre- 
sented to the oneto-three out- 
Standing members of the Metro- 
politan Players, radio workshop, 
Student Senate, and Torch at the 
| awards assembly each spring. 


Recipients must have served 


by Sue Hoyer ` | 
A new set of policies on stu- 
literature sales, “paid 
>” and outstanding 


The SAB ruled that any club òr 


—— 
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student body 


Twenty four RU students 
NSA regional conference 


LT TORCH Page 


two consecutive semesters out of 
the three which end with the se 
mester in which their awards are 
given, and candidates will be 
chosen by their organizations and k 
forwarded to the SAB for ap- “ 
proval. This year the deadline for 
submitting candidates is Thurs- 
day, April 16. . 


The second award affected by 
the new policy, the Outstanding 
Service Award, will be presented 
at the awards assembly to the stu- 
dent who in the judgment of the 
SAB has made the most outstand- 
ing contribution in the areas of 
service and leadership at Roose- 
velt and in the community, 


fo attend 
down state 


Twenty-four students will represent RU at the spring regional congress of the United 


States National Student Association (USNSA) to be held 


Champaign-Urbana campus Friday and Saturday. 
The Lllinois-Wisconsin regional | 


A Saturday night legislative ses- 
sion will highlight the congress. 
In past years, legislation had to 
pass through committee sessions 
before reaching the floor. Under a 
plan introduced at last fall’s re- 
gional at the University of Chi- 
cago, individuals submit resolu- 
tions to the regional chairman to 
be presented to the legislative ses- 
sion for consideration. 


ner of the University of Illinois. 
Prof. Graebner’s speech will 


European unity and the disintegra- 
tion of those hopes.” 

Seminars on various aspects of 
international affairs will be led 
by Professors Edward G. Lewis, 
Richard Butwell, and James Heins 
of the University of Illinois. Other 
seminar leaders will include Ill.- 
Wis. regional chairman Stuart 
Dowty, USNSA vice-president 
Jeff Segal, RU’s Student Senate 


Representing RU as regional 
delegates are Student Senate pres- 
ident Jeff Segal, vice president 
Sharon Spigel, Torch editor Lyn 
Cole, RU USNSA coordinator 
Steve Bookshester, Senate mem- 
bers Bonnie Kanter and John 
Bracey, and Torch staffer Judi 
Halprin, 

Alternate delegates to the 
regional include Jos. Davidson, 
Richard Monet, Sue Hoyer, Mar- 


Also addressing the congress 


Gallo of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. f 


Forum on ‘most controversial play’ 
11:30 this morning in Altgeld hall 


A discussion of “The Deputy,” Written by young German play- 
wright Rolf Hochhuth, “The Dep- 
uty” attacks Pope Pius XII for 
not having publicly condemned 


Hitler’s “Final Solution.” 


— am 


will be presented 


the Roosevelt 


WANTED — PICKETERS 
FOR CCCO 


Discussing it will be Francis E. 


Richard Christian- 


A motion that would have 
called for the resignation of 
Senate treasurer Tom Cox 
was voted down at last week’s Stu- 
dent Senate meeting. 

The motion, submitted by Sena- 
tor Carol Gilbert, stipulated that 
all voting members of the Senate 
executive board must be active 


voting members of the Senate. 
Since Cox was defeated in the re- 
cent Senate election he no longer 
held a position on the Senate. 

= Cox, as treasurer, will remain a 
voting member of the Executive 
Board. 

Chosen as delegates to the Tli- 
nois-Wisconsin Regional conven- 
= tion of the National Student Asso- 
f ciation were: Sharon Spigel, Jeff 
7 = Segal, Lyn Cole, Steve Bookshes- 


| = ter, John Bracey, Judi Halprin, 
$ s S which will be held April 10 and 11 


à 
ə 


= and Bonnie Kanter. The regional, 
f at the University of Illinois in 
= Champaign, will also be attended 


- _ by six alternates and 11 observers. 
The Senate appropriated $12 per 


yell à 
S 
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| WE CATER TO STUDENT NEEDS 
| DISCOUNT UPON PRESENTATION OF AD 


person to cover registration fees, 
housing, and transportation. 

Senator Bonnie Kanter, chair- 
man of the newly-formed commit- 
tee to set up a tutoring project, 
reported that she had contacted 
people at Hull House and that 
they are interested in having stu- 
dents serve as tutors. 

A screening committee was ap- 
pointed to choose two representa- 
tives to the African conference 
sponsored by the Collegiate Con- 
ference on the United Nations. It 
will be held April 16 and 17 at the 
Pick-Congress hotel. Serving on 
the committee are Senators Joel 
Goldstein, Jacquelyn Ruff, and 
Elliot Spiegel. 

Treasurer Tom Cox gave an in- 
complete financial report. It was 
requested that he prepare a fully 
itemized report for the next meet- 
ing. Treasurer Cox was absent 
from the previous Senate meeting 
on March 18, at which time he was 
to have presented his report to 


the body. 
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sen of the Daily News’ Panorama 
and Rabbi Irving J. 
Rosenbaum of Chicago’s Loop 
Synagogue, a columnist for the 
Sentinel and former executive di- 
rector of the Chicago Board of 


magazine; 


Rabbis. 


CLassified $ 


TEACHERS WANTED: $5,000 .up. 


West, Southwest and Alaska. FREE 
registration. Southwest Teachers 
Agency, 1303 Central Ave. N. E. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


MALE HELP WANTED 
Afternoons and evenings (full time) 
in special inner-city youth program. 
Athletic background helpful. Must be 
over 21. Personal characteristics 
should include toughness and leader- 
ship ability. Start at $5,000 per year 
for undergraduate, $5,500 for gradu- 
ate, plus tuition and books for one 
course per term. Write Charles N. 
Cooper, Rm. 1426, 19 S. LaSalle for 
application. 


EXPERIENCED TYPIST — Reasonable 
rates. Themes, term papers, etc. HY 
3-2438. 


CLASSIFIED SECTION 
Rates Per Word 


Number of Students G Public 
Insertions Faculty Rate 
1 6c 9c 
2 5c 8c 
3 4c Tc 
Terms: Cash in Advance 


Oe ee el ee 


SPOTLIGHT CAMPAIGN 


HY 3-2223 
or 427-3048 or 9 


Ask for Father White 


George Mitchell's 
ARTIST’S SNACK SHOP 
and Dining Room 


Open 6 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
Complete dinners * we feature 
Shishkabob—Arabian Style 
G Greek Salad 


412 S. Michigan » WE 9-7855 


; o> 
a 
George’s Steak House Ai 


”The best steak in town” Zy 
t 


Open 24 hrs. * Free Parking 
1246 S. Wabash » WE 9-3920 


a 
‘La Fleur Pancake House 
for the tastiest pancakes, 
steaks and complete dinners 
1700 E. 87th St. + RE 4-9198 
Open 24 hrs. Free Parking 


DO 3-7644 


PRESCRIPTIONS FILLED 


NEWEST STYLING IN FRAMES 


DR. AARON ZIMBLER, Optometrist 


IN THE 


NEW HYDE PARK SHOPPING CENTER 
1510 E. 55th St. 
EYE EXAMINATIONS 


at the University of Illinois’ 


tin Blumsack, Paul McGrath, and 
John Douard. 

Attending the congress as ob- 
servers are Marilyn Lerner, How- 
ard Wallin, Bob Carlock, Ray- 
mond Chase, John Piscopo, Au- 
gust Geraci, Joan Lichterman, Jon 
Britton, Myron Martin, David 
Wulp, and Tom DeVries. 

USNSA is comprised of almost 
400 member schools across the 
nation. The organization deals 
with all aspects of student life in 
the United States and around the 
world. It was founded in 1947, and 
is now recognized as the official 
representative of this nation’s stu- 
dents by numerous organizations 
dealing with education and other 
topics of general student interest. 


Koga Gift Shop| | 


Distinctive Gift Items From The 


Orient and Around The World. 


1462 E. 53rd St. 
Chicago 15, Ill. 
MU 4-6856 


TRADITIONAL CLOTHING 
G FURNISHINGS 


Colin v Stew, 


Tomy and Campus Shop 


la the New Hyde Park 
Shopping Center 


1502-06 E. 55th St. 
Phone 752-8100 
ot 
for college 
students with i.d. card 
daily 
® open dawn ‘til dawn 


clark theatre 
times 

è different double features 

® little gal-lery tor gals only 


mon. 6th “black gold” 
“young guns of texas” 

tue. 7th “frightened city” 
“payroll” 

wed. Bth “sins of rachel cade” 
“go naked in the world” 

thur. 9th “big gamble” 
“house of 7 hawks” 

fri. 10th “as the sea rages” 
“5 finger exercise” 

Sat. llth “the jury” 
“the long wait” 

sun. 12th “small violent world 
of sammy lee” 


‘greenwich village 
story” 
Dana EO E 
clark G madison 
fr 2-2843 s 


DO 3-6866 


CONTACT LENSES 


Davidson 


The Lounge Hound | 


Happy April Fool’s Day! Well, at least it is today, as I finish 
my copy for next week’s Torch. Of course, by the time it 
reaches you, April Fool’s Day will have come and gone; so I 
guess my salutation is sort of an “April Fool” from me to all of you. 

I trust all you energetic students who made good use of your 
vacations soaking up that Florida sunshine have managed to recuper- 
ate from the blissful days of sun, sand, and that other “s,” and are 
eagerly awaiting mid-terms or their agonizing aftermath. 

Seriously, though, I feel that every “lounge hound” worth his or 
her salt ought to make the annual pilgrimage down to Collins Ave- 
nue at least once in this lifetime. I’m sure there’s no better training 
in the world for the potential leaders of the coming decades than a 
week in riot-torn Florida drinking oneself into oblivion or complete 
dissipation. Naturally one can get thrown into jail right here in 
Chicago for participating too vigorously in a civil rights demonstra- 
tion, but that rather lacks the glamor of a night in the Daytona Beach 
hoosegow. 

Anyway, Chicago's finest haven't yet discovered the joys of Ha- 
waiian silk shirts and Panama straw hats, and I’m afraid they'd take 
a much dimmer view of drunken mobs than their southern brethren. 
What squares! They wouldn't even be able to recognize “good, clean 
fun” if they ran into a mob of it. 

Speaking of initials (which I wasn’t),~have you piped the latest 
pressure group at RU? SCRAT is its name; and far from being an 
epithet, hurled at a nocturnal feline, it is an organization dedicated 
to improving and expanding the usage of a revered and unused 
portion of the University. SCRAT stands for “Student Committee 
for the Restoration of the Auditorium Theater,” and the name means 
exactly what it says. All interested contact Richard Monet or John 
Douard in care of the Torch office. 


One of the newer novelties to open its doors to the teeming tourists 
of Olde Towne is Penelope’s Premises, an eating establishment in 
which, or rather from which, “everything goes.” Not only can you 
select enticing edibles from the menu, but should any furnishing, 
drape, urn, lamp — yea verily, even the table. or chair you sit on 
take your fancy, just plunk down your money and they'll wrap it up 
for you. Everything in the place has a price tag on it, from the 
antiques to the waiters. . . . Naturally, I’m referring to their colorful 
aprons which they will gleefully take from their backs, should you 
desire a souvenir. All in all, its a most interesting place, and I rec- 
ommend it highly. And whats more, you'll be able to dine in an 
atmosphere of familiar faces, as your waiter may be Niel Leavitt or 
Paul Shain, two Roosevelt students who are waiting there part-time. 


If, by chance, you have managed to evade the lounge for the last 
week, the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising Exhibit, currently on display. 
there, is well worth 10 minutes of your time. 

Hey, have you heard about the latest dance craze? It’s called the 
*Douard Duo,” and all them what’s “in” is adoing it. Get Hep! 


On this, the high point of journalistic inaneity for this week, I will 
close; not forgetting my oft-mentioned but nonetheless universally 
ignored plea for “haps” of the lounge and elsewhere. If, by some freak 
accident, I do receive a juicy tidbit, I promise to do my best to mis- 
spell your name. BYE. 


The 21st Commemoration 
of the 


Warsaw Ghetto 


UPRISING 


GUEST SPEAKER 


_ HERMAN SHUMLIN 
Producer and Director of “THE DEPU- 


TY” the most controversial play of 
our times. 


LUTHER ADLER 


Eminent American Actor 


MOSHE KUSEVITSKY 


World Famous Cantor 


The Hon. EDWARD DROZNIAK 
Polish Ambassador ; 


Sunday, April 19th — 2:00 p.m. Sharp 


CONRAD HILTON HOTEL 
INTERNATIONAL GRAND BALLROOM 
Michigan Ave. at 8th Street 


SUMMER JOBS 


for STUDENTS 


NEW S’64 directory lists 20,000 summer job openings 
in 50 states. MALE or FEMALE. Unprecedented research 
for students includes exact pay rates and job details. 
Names employers and their addresses for hiring in in- 
dustry, summer camps, national parks, resorts, etc., etc., 
etc. Hurry!! Jobs filled early. Send two dollars. Satis- 
faction guaranteed Send two dollars. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Send to: Summer Jobs Directory — P.O. Box 
13593—Phoenix, Arizona, , 
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The gift of carrells, announced 
by class president Arno Filerman 
and gift chairmen Susan Palast 
and Gail Newberger, revives a cus- 
tom at Roosevelt, since the first 
five carrells the University libra- 
ry had were graduating class gifts. 
(Money for the traditional class 
sift is taken from dues paid by 
the graduates.) 


Night Life 
by Howard Cohen and Jeff Begun 


Perhaps folk music is what you need. The old Town Schoo! 
of that kind of music is presenting, in cooperation with Frank 
Fried, a gigantic folk music program this Friday, April 10, 
in Orchestra Hall. Admission varies, but is not excessive. The 


program, called “I Come for to Sing,” was written and will be nar- 
rated by Win Stracke. Virtually the entire staff of the Old Town 
School] will appear, and be joined by Frank Hamilton, former Dean 
of the school and member of the Weavers, who is flying in from 
the West Coast: Tickets are available at Orchestra Hall. 


The University of Chicago is presenting Doc Watson the following, 
night, April 11, and at the same time IIT offers the Dave Brubeck 
Quartet. Admission to the Brubeck concert, to be held in the HUB 
Auditorium, 33rd and Dearborn, is $3.00, but check with the schoo]— 
CA 5-9600—about ticket availability. 


Theatre type things: Theatre First, which holds its productions in 
the Athenaeum, on Chicago’s North Side, offers Henry Miller- er, 
Arthur Miller’s “Death of a Salesman” on weekends nly thru 
April 19th. Curtain rises at 8:30 Friday and. Saturday, 7:30 on 
Sunday. Student admission (bring ID) is $1.10. For ticket informa- 
tion, and to find out how to get there, call LA 5-9761. Theatre First 
usually gets excellent reviews for its presentations, and for only a 
buck ten... 


The Hull House people are again performing Jack Gelber’s “The 
Connection,” now at the New Hull House Theatre, 717 W. Sheridan. 
The play is excellent—all about dope. addiction, and fun things like 
that. Played off Broadway for quite a while. Hull House ran the 
thing for many many weeks earlier this year, to sell-out houses, 
with top reviews. Call them about tickets. 


Time to digress: actual, real-live type reviews of most of the 
plays mentioned here, plus a whole bunch of others, will grace the 
pages of the Torch in issues to come (i.e, we are now printing 
reviews on a regular basis). New reviewer is Vivien Robinson, and 
her review of Goodman Theatre’s “King Lear” (written by Shakes- 
peare, I believe) appears elsewhere in this issue. i 


Back to business: Who will offer me two dollars. for........... 


Actor-director Sir Tyrone Guthrie will present a talk entitled “The 
Living Theatre in Search of an Audience” on Wednesday, April 8th, 
in the Avenue West room of the Pick-Congress. Admission to the 
speech, which is sponsored by the Adult Education Council of Greater 
Chicago, is 50c. Starts at 7:15. (P.M.) 

Encore Theatre, at 1419 N. Wells, has extended the run of “West 
Side Story” thru April 25th. The musical is presented on weekends 
only, with two shows Saturday nights. Encore’s “West Side Story,” 
directed by Charles Largent, has been very favorably compared with 
the road companies of “Story,” which should come as no particular 
surprise to anyone. Ticket prices vary, and a student discount is 
usually offered Friday and Sunday nights. For reservations and 
ticket information call WH 4-8414. 

Encore has announced its Summer and early Fall schedule, to 
include “Oklahoma” beginning June 5th, and “Bye Bye Birdie,” on 
August 7. Meanwhile, on Wednesdays and Thursdays, the “Fantas- 
ticks,” will be presented. This is one of the better plays we have 
seen, for what it’s worth (and it’s worth a lot, baby). 

Meanwhile, back in the crib (slang term, meaning “home” or 
“place of dwelling”) the Met Players announce, or will announce, 
or have announced, that students interested in working on sets, 
scenery, Stagework, ad naus., can come up to room 785 between 
7 and 10 any night except Wednesday (unless the moon is full, or 
Jupiter is in the Eastern half). 

Other things: Judy- Bright, one of the best folksingers we know, 
now has an album, on Dot. Judy sang at RU a number of times, 
performing with Jeff Winkless. (The group was billed as Judy and 
Wink, or Judy Bright and Jeff Allen, for some reason). Judy, who 
was recently married (bless her) will be performing at No Exit, 

on Foster Street in Evanston, for the next few months. You should 
not miss her. Also at the Exit, depending on when you attend, is 
Art Thieme {one of our favorite people) and Roxanna Alsberg. 
Joe Moore, the owner of the Exit, who was just married (bless him) 
soon will turn management of the club over to Jack Pines, who was 
just married (bless him) so that Joe can assume his duties as track 
manager at Meadowdale. (In case you're wondering — Judy married 
Jack. Joe married JoJo. And a lot of other people got married, too 
Bless them every one.) > ; 

Time for the commercial: Aardvark, unquestionably 
zine of its type (yeah, it’s the only . . 
February issue. (Who says it’s 
be allowed to comment. 

Next week we will discuss birth control, space travel. the philos- 
ophy of Plato, and the history of man. Be with us then. 


JOBS ABROAD 


STUDENTS & TEACHERS 


Largest NEW directory. Lists hundreds of | 
career opportunities in Europe, South Amenta ARES 
and the Pacific, for MALE or FEMALE, Totals 50 coun. 
tries. Gives specific addresses and names Prospective U.S 
employers with foreign subsidiaries. Exceptionally high 
pay, free travel, etc. In addition, enclosed vital guide 
and procedures necessary to foreign employment. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send two dollars to Jobs Abroad 
Directory—P.O. Box 13593—Phoenix, Arizona. 


Roosevelt scholars and re- 
searchists will now have the 
use of six more library car- 
rells — combination reading room 
alcoves and desks that provide 
valffable elbow room and storage 
space for paperwork and books — 
thanks to the February ’64 gradu- 
ating class. 


the best maga- 
.) has just released its 
April now?). Very good, if we might 
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six more library alcoves for scholars 


= 


Carrells, explained Roosevelt 7 
librarian Mrs. Marjorie C. Keen- ~ 
leyside, make it easier for gradu 
ate students to use the library ~ 
stacks by providing convenient _ 
mounts for papers and books. 

Another advantage is that books ~ 
and work can usually be left on ~ 
carrells — even overnight — with- ~ 
out being disturbed. (Ordinarily ~ 
each graduate student has one as- ~ 
signed to him each semester or ~ 
quarter.) 


a 


Library gains 
2000 hooks = 


A gift of 2,000 volumes of — 
children’s literature, part of — 
the “Library 21” exhibit at 
the Seattle World’s Fair, has been ~— 
presented to Roosevelt by the ~ 
American Library Assn. (ALA) ~— 
in honor of Mrs. Charlamae Rol- ` 
lins, long-time lecturer in educa- ` 
tion at RU. “4 

Representing the “most out- — 
standing” books for children’s _ 
reading and home libraries selee- 
ted by ALA librarians, the gifts — 
include literature originating in 
the US as well as translations of | 
foreign stories for -children. Seg 


i” “ 


Formal, presentation Bo 
Mrs. Ruth Gagliardo, president 
of ALA’s children’s services divi-  — 
sion and library service director — 
of the Kansas State Teachers — 
Assn., made the presentation in ee 
a speech tracing the history of ~— 
Roosevelt. Dr. Robert J. Pitchell, ` 
University president, accepted the — 
books, which will be used by 
Roosevelt’s teacher education de- a 
partment. M 
Others participating in the ~ 
ceremony were Dr. Otto Wirth, ` 
dean of the college of arts and ~ 
sciences; Dr. George Ivins, educa- ~ 
tion department chairman; and 
Mrs. Marjorie Keenleyside, librar- — 
ian. 


i 
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Honored educator 


A noted author and educator, 
Mrs. Rollins served 36 years as 
children’s librarian at Chicago’S ~ 
George C. Hall public library ~ 
branch. Among her outstanding ~ 
accomplishments was the compila- k 
tion of “Christmas Gif” (pub= ~~ 
lished by Follett), an anthology of — g" 
Christmas poems, songs, and 
stories written by and about Ne B 
groes. E 

Commenting on the gift to the ~ 
University, Mrs. Rollins observed 
that “children’s books are instru- 
ments . . . weapons sometimes. ~ 
Any problem you come across in Be 
teaching can be solved with a os 
children’s book.” ee 

A special bookplate designed Dy ~~ 


Stan Williamson, art director and SA 
designer for the Follett Publish- Be 
ing Company and winner of sev- “ee 
eral design awards, has been Clean 


ated for the gift collection. 
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Garland to discuss ee 
musical composition — 
Dr. Charles Garland, associate ea 
professor of music theory ane S 
composition and chairman of ip ea 
theory department at Roosen r 
will describe and demo a e 
“The Process of Composito -a — —— 
Words and Music” a pas g A 
Wednesday in Ganz hall. er. 
The program is part of the eke 
nual calendar of „music and ats E 
tures presented by Roosev aa a 
Chicago Musical College a ae 
the direction of dean Joseph CEA — 
anza. | ae 
Dr. Garland taught at the eee 
ingside Conservatory, oe / ae 
Iowa before joining the facu Ta fie 
the University of Missouri 1N PE ‘ 
He left Missouri for Rooseve oe 
1962. ee. 
ys si 
Gisser undertakes E 
new economics text 
Micha Gisser, assistant Sep i 
sor of economics at Rooseve ntar 
signed a contract with the Ping 
national Textbook Pusi es 
Company for the publication Yro 
new text on the principles itll 
nomics, according aes ep e Ay 
chairman Walter WeiSSKOP*: 
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February graduating class gift buys J 
six more library alcoves for scholars — 


Carrells, explained Roosevelt © 
librarian Mrs. Marjorie C. Keen- ~ 
leyside, make it easier for gradu. ~ 
ate students to use the library ` 
stacks by providing convenient — 
mounts for papers and books. 

Another advantage is that books — 
and work can usually be left on` 
earrells — even overnight — with- 1 
out being disturbed. (Ordinarily ~ 
each graduate student has one as- ~ 
signed to him each semester or a 
quarter.) | 


Library gains 
2000 books 


A gift of 2,000 volumes of ` 
children’s literature, part of 3 
the “Library 21” exhibit at 
the Seattle World’s Fair, has been 
presented to Roosevelt by the 
American Library Assn. (ALA) — 
in honor of Mrs. Charlamae Rol- ~ 
lins, long-time lecturer in educa-  — 
tion at RU. es. 

Representing the “most out- pec 
standing” books for children’s 
reading and home libraries selec- — 4 
ted by ALA librarians, the gifts 
include literature originating ìn 
the US as well as translations of aes 
foreign stories for -children. gh 
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Davidson 


The Lounge Hound 


Happy April Fool’s Day! Well, at least it is today, as I finish 
my copy for next week’s Torch. Of course, by the time it 
reaches you, April Fool’s Day will have come and gone; so I 
guess my salutation is sort of an “April Fool” from me to all of you. 

I trust all you energetic students who made good use of your 
vacations soaking up that Florida sunshine have managed to recuper- 
ate from the blissful days of sun, sand, and that other “s,” and are 
eagerly awaiting mid-terms or their agonizing aftermath. 

Seriously, though, I feel that every “lounge hound” worth his or 
her salt ought to make the annual pilgrimage down to Collins Ave- 
nue at least once in this lifetime. I’m sure there’s no better training 
in the world for the potential leaders of the coming decades than a 
week in riot-torn Florida drinking oneself into oblivion or complete 
dissipation. Naturally one can get thrown into jail right here in 
Chicago for participating too vigorously in a civil rights demonstra- 
tion, but that rather lacks the glamor of a night in the Daytona Beach 
hoosegow. 

Anyway, Chicago's finest haven't yet discovered the joys of Ha- 


The gift of earrells, announced 
by class president Arno Filerman 
and gift chairmen Susan Palast 
and Gail Newberger, revives a cus- 
tom at Roosevelt, since the first 
five carrells the University libra- 
ry had were graduating class gifts. 
(Money for the traditional class 
gift is taken from dues paid by 
the graduates.) 


Night Life 
by Howard Cohen and Jeff Begun 


Perhaps folk music is what you need. The old Town School 
of that kind of music is presenting, in cooperation with Frank 
Fried, a gigantic folk music program this Friday, April 10, 
in Orchestra Hall. Admission varies, but is not excessive. The 
waiian silk shirts and Panama straw hats, and I'm afraid they'd take | program, called “I Come for to Sing,” was written and will be nar- 
a much dimmer view of drunken mobs than their southern brethren. | rated by Win Stracke. Virtually the entire staff of the Old Town 
What squares: They wouldn’t even be able to recognize “good, clean | Schoo] will appear, and be joined by Frank Hamilton, former Dean 
fun” if they ran into a mob of it. of the school and member of the Weavers, who is flying in from 

Speaking of initials (which I wasn’t), “have you piped the latest | the West Coast: Tickets are available at Orchestra Hall. 
pressure group at RU? SCRAT is its name; and far from being an| The University of Chicago is presenting Doc Watson the following, 
epithet, hurled at a nocturnal feline, it is an organization dedicated | night, April 11, and at the same time IIT offers the Dave Brubeck 
to improving and expanding the usage of a revered and unused | Quartet. Admission to the Brubeck concert, to be held in the HUB 
portion of the University. SCRAT stands for “Student Committee | Auditorium, 33rd and Dearborn, is $3.00, but check with the school— 
for the Restoration of the Auditorium Theater,” and the name means | CA 5-9600—about ticket availability. | 
se poas oe tas a contact Richard Monet or John | Theatre type things: Theatre First, which holds its productions in 
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of Olde Towne is Penelope's Premises, an eating establishment in| April 19th. Curtain rises at 8:30 Friday and. Saturday, 7:30 on 
which, or rather from which, “everything. goes.” Not only can you | Sunday. Student admission (bring ID) is $1.10. For ticket informa- 
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atmosphere of familiar faces, as your waiter may be Niel Leavitt or | with top reviews. Call them about tickets 
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Roosevelt scholars and re- 
searchists will now have the 
use of six more library car- 
rells — combination reading room 
alcoves and desks that provide 
valffable elbow room and storage 
space for paperwork and books — 
thanks to the February ’64 gradu- 
ating class. 
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Formal, presentation . 

Mrs. Ruth Gagliardo, president 
of ALA’s children’s services divi- 
sion and library service director ~ 
of the Kansas State Teachers — 
Assn., made the presentation in — 
a speech tracing the history of. a 
Roosevelt. Dr. Robert J. Pitchell, = 
University president, accepted the 
books, which will be used by — 


If, by chance, you have managed to evade the lounge for the last 
week, the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising Exhibit, currently on display. 
there, is well worth 10 minutes of your time. 


plays mentioned here, plus a whole bunch of others, will grace the 
pages of the Torch in issues to come (i.e, we are now printing 
reviews on a regular basis). New reviewer is Vivien Robinson, and 
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tion department chairman, and 2am 
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her review of Goodman Theatre’s “King Lear” (written by Shakes- 


Hey, have you heard about the latest dance craze? It’s called the 
peare, I believe) appears elsewhere in this issue. 


”Douard Duo,” and all them what's “in” is adoing it. Get Hep! 

On this, the high point of journalistic inaneity for this week, I will Back to business: Who will offer me two dollars. for........... .. 
close; not forgetting my oft-mentioned but nonetheless universally Actor-director Sir Tyrone Guthrie will pres nit a talk i ro 
ignored plea for “haps” of the lounge and elsewhere. If, by some freak | Living Theatre in Search of an han evita is aoe Su ae 
accident, I do receive a juicy tidbit, I promise to do my best to mis- | in the Avenue West room of the Pick-Congress. Admission to the 
spell your name. BYE. speech, which is sponsored by the Adult Education Council of Greater 
Chicago, is 50c. Starts at 7:15. (P.M.) 

Encore Theatre, at 1419 N. Wells, has extended the run of “West 
Side Story” thru April 25th. The musical is presented on weekends 
only, with two shows Saturday nights. Encore’s “West Side Story,” 
directed by Charles Largent, has been very favorably compared with 
the road companies of “Story,” which should come as no particular 
surprise to anyone. Ticket prices vary, and a student discount is 
usually offered Friday and Sunday nights. For reservations and 
ticket information call WH 4-8414. 

Encore has announced its Summer and early Fall schedule, to 
include “Oklahoma” beginning June 5th, and “Bye Bye Birdie,” on 
August 7. Meanwhile, on Wednesdays and Thursdays, the “Fantas- 
ticks,” will be presented. This is one of the better plays we have 
seen, for what it’s worth (and it’s worth a lot, baby). that “children’s books are instru- HA 

Meanwhile, back in the crib (slang term, meaning “home” or|ments . . . weapons sometimes 
“place of dwelling’) the Met Players announce,-or will announce, Any problem you come across mM 
or have announced, that students interested in working on sets, | teaching can be solved witha is 
scenery, stagework, ad naus., can come up to room 785 between | children’s book.” A 
7 and 10 any night except Wednesday (unless the moon is full, or | A special bookplate designed by — 
Jupiter is in the Eastern half). Stan Williamson, art director anog 
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The Hon. EDWARD DROZNIAK 
Polish Ambassador 7 


Sunday, April 19th — 2:00 p.m. Sharp 
CONRAD HILTON HOTEL 


- % V- : -, 
and winner of se ` 


performing with Jeff Winkless. (The group was billed as Judy and | eral design awards, has been CFG: = 
Wink, or Judy Bright and Jeff Allen, for some reason). Judy, who | ated for the sift collection. | 
was recently married (bless her) will be performing at No Exit, a E 
on Foster Street in Evanston, for the next few months. You shou i 

not miss her. Also at the Exit, depending on when you REN Garland to discuss . 
Art Thieme (one of our favorite people) and Roxanna Alsberg. musical composition 3 
Joe Moore, the owner of the Exit, who was just married (bless him) Dr. Charles Garland, associate 
soon will turn management of the club over to Jack Pines, who was a fessor of music theory an 
just married (bless him) so that Joe can assume his duties as track 3 ésition and chairman of : 
manager at Meadowdale. (In case you're wondering —- Judy married Petry department at Roosevelt, — 
Hines Moy es analy SPAO OF ONET PEN SOP ALP E wil descr abe and demonstrate — # 


` . a4 ° `~ osition -ag d5 
Time for the commercial: Aardvark, unquestionably the best maga- The Progessnof «o p-m. 4 
zine of its type (yeah, it’s the only . . aa 


: >a- | Words and Music” 12:45 
.) has just released its | Wednesday in Ganz hall. 


INTERNATIONAL GRAND BALLROOM February issue. (Who says it’s April now?). Very good, if we might] The program is part of the amo 
Michigan Ave. at 8th Street ge aaa xo COMBE a nual calendar of music and letra 

xt week we will discuss birth control, space travel, the philos- ted b Roosevelt's Pi 

ophy of Plato, and the history of man. Be with us then. ane ae eTisical Soneae under — 

the direction of dean Joseph cren : 

anza. <x 


Dr. Garland taught at the Morn: — 
ingside Conservatory, Sioux City, — 
Iowa before joining the faculty t 
the University of Missouri 1n 1 
He left Missouri for Roosevelt pee 
1962. ee 


JOBS ABROAD 


STUDENTS & TEACHERS 


Largest NEW directory. Lists hundreds of permanent 
Career opportunities in Europe, South America, Africa 
and the Pacific, for MALE or FEMALE. Totals 50 coun- 
tries. Gives specific addresses and names prospective U.S 
employers with foreign subsidiaries. Exceptionally high 
pay, free travel, etc. In addition, enclosed vital guide 
and procedures necessary to foreign employment. Satis- 


SUMMER JOBS 


for STUDENTS 


NEW S’64 directory lists 20,000 summer job openings 
in 50 states. MALE or FEMALE. Unprecedented research 
for students includes exact pay rates and job details. 
Names employers and their addresses for hiring in in- 
dustry, summer camps, national parks, resorts, etc., etc., 
etc. Hurry!! Jobs filled early. Send two dollars. Satis- 
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ah A 
Gisser undertakes x 
new economics text = čć — 
Micha Gisser, assistant prote, 
sor of economics at Roosevetl; = 
signed a contract with the 1min 
national Textbook Publish’ 
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Image of Mediocrity 


Two more good teachers just bit the 
dust. Ruth Marcus, philosophy professor, 
known throughout the country for her 
work in logic, and Joel Rosenthal, promis- 
ing young history instructor, are following 
the trails of too many excellent professors, 
most of whom had just begun to live up to 
their promises of greatness. 

Reasons given for leaving have ranged 
from the lure of more money to that of 
greater prestige, but the greatest by far 
was the desire for a lower teaching load 
and more freedom and Opportunity to do 
research. 

This situation, we think, is far more 
damaging to the University than any “pub- 
lic image” that may have been created 
up to now. Roosevelt is indeed now in a 
state of transition, not only in its improv- 
ing reputation in the academic world, but 
in the way it is representing itself to the 
“public.” 

Once, the University was content to be 
known as what it still is, essentially — a 
liberal arts college where free exchange of 
all ideas, no matter how radical, was en- 
couraged. Then, as the University needed 
to attract more money from business, it 
was thought that a toning down of the 


“radical” reputation would be advan- 
tageous., 


Thus, much money is now being spent to 
further the “image” of a young, midocre 
urban university, which, if it has nothing 
by which to distinguish itself, at least has 
no more “Red” tinge. If the money were 
spent, instead, to attract and keep better 
teachers, that image would take care of 
itself. Businessmen are not complete fools: 
when they see that Roosevelt has a good 
academic reputation, their lending support 
will not depend upon a mediocre “image.” 

Dr. Pitchell’s idea, as described in the 


latest of “Free” magazine, of some sort of 


combination of high-tuition, quasi-Ivy 


League university and a public service in- 
stitute seems to be a better one from the 


standpoint of raising money; high tuition 
will exclude all but the most intelligent 
poor students, and the public service insti- 
tute will attract money for specialized non- 
academic research. However, neither 
change will contribute to the marketplace 
of ideas concept of a university. 


Roosevelt was founded on the concepts 
of low-cost tuition, free exchange of ideas, 
and equality of educational opportunity, 
enabling many who would not otherwise 
be able to go to college te get an education. 

This is the unique “image” we want_to 
retain, not one of just another small, spine- 
less university. 


April 6, 1964 
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Apocalypse 


by Philip Sutin 

Nearly every university 
Strives to maintain an “image.” 
Why they do so is not clear, 
although many rationalizations 
are offered. The university 
must be prestigious, either be- 
fore the publie or some special- 
ized group. Its standards—edu- 
cationally, politically and mor- 
ally—must not shock or even 
offend some elements of the 
public. The university must per- 
form some sort of tangible 
service to society. 


ALL THESE rationalizations 
boil down to money. For pri- 
vate institutions, the “image” 
involves putting on the proper 
face for prospective donors. 
For public-supported institu- 
tions, the “image” is used to 
roundup hard-won appropria- 
tions dollars. For some of the 
larger, public-supported institu- 
tions, the aim is both. 

Yet, does the “image” really 
work? To some extent it may 
with private universities, but 
it seems to be of little or no 
use to the public ones. More 
importantly, the “image” se- 
verely rebounds on the institu- 
tion itself and its damage far 
outweighs the good of the new 
funds raised. 

THE “IMAGE” is essentially 
anti-intellectual. As such, it 
stands against all the traditions 
and ethics of the university as 
an educational institution. The 
“image’s” demands put a crimp 


Behind Mrs. Roosevelt’s ded- 
tcation of Roosevelt College in 
Chicago today is a unique 
story. Formerly, Chicago’s 
YMCA College, a low-cost in- 
stitution in the Loop, was st- 
pervised by leading Chicago 


~ banks. Suddenly they awoke 


to the fact that 25 per cent 
of the student body was Ne- 
gro, asked President James 


Sparting to put a quota on 
further Negro students. He re- 
fused, then handed in his res- 
tgnation. . . . Simultaneously, 
92 per cent of the faculty re- 
signed plus 97 per cent of the 
students. The bankers found 
themselves without a college. 
-.. Marshall Field, the Julius 
Rosenwald Foundation plus 


Chicago citizens then raised 
half a million to found a new 
low-cost college in the Loop. 
The old YMCA College is no 
more and Roosevelt College 
begins today. .. . It’s the first 
time that both students and 
faculty walked out simultane- 
ously. 

—Drew Pearson, 

Nov. 15, 1945 


in the intellectual searching 
and questioning necessary for 
a meaningful education. Be- 
yond that, a successful “image” 
usually stresses service or so- 
cial standing over education, 
placing this all-important as- 
pect of a university in a sec- 
ondary position. 

How does the “image” work? 
Through its public relations 
arm, the university stresses one 


Goodbye to the Ghetto 


World War II has been over for almost 
20 years, and the Warsaw Ghetto uprising 
took place 21 years ago. Yet RU students 
are this week confronted with the YIVO 
Institute display commemorating the an- 
niversary of the uprising. 

The death of European Jewry during 
the Nazi era can never be rationalized 
into less than it was —,one of the greatest 
crimes ever perpetrated by men upon other 
men. A people was almost completely 
wiped out, simply because of their heritage. 
It was a happening that has been recorded 
in history, and as such its memory can 


never die. 


presented as memorials to terror, does any- 
thing useful. They change nothing. They 
are simply there, and serve no good pur- 
pose other than to provide a place where 
those who are living in the past can come 
to focus a hate based on a dead reality. 


We would suggest to those connected 
with the YIVO Institute exhibit and all 
other similar projects that they utilize 
their energies to eradicate such crimes 
against mankind as apartheid in South 
Africa, fascism in American-supported 
Spain and Portugal, persecution in Angola 
and Mozambique, American-supported dic- 


or several major points to sell 
itself to the public. Usually, 
this will involve some sort of 
service function—basic or ap- 
plied research for industry, 
some specialized training or 
study center, for example. 
THE UNIVERSITY will dis- 
seminate this “image” through 
its news releases, through the 
speeches of key administrators 
to influential outside groups, 
through special campus pro- 


The “Image”: Why? 


grams and ceremonies. If the 
university’s public relations 
men have done their job well, 
the public will accept the 
“image” as a major reason for 
the university’s existence and 
will endeavor to support the 
institution in- whatever way it 
can. 

More subtly, the “image” 
conscious university will at- 
tempt to impose moral and po- 
litical restraints that will give 
the university wider public ap- 
peal—or at least assure no re- 
verses through controversy. 


THESE ATTEMPTS to make 
the university what it is not 
by exaggerating one of its at- 
tributes or by imposing a 
moral standard can only have 
a debilitating effect on the edu- 
cational climate. Rather than 
encouraging individual thought 
and intellectual effort, it 
Stresses conformity and com- 
pliance. 


Further, the university can- 
not deliver the promises of the 
“image.” As the “image” is an 
exaggeration of what exists, so 
are its claims. This is doubly 
true if the institution is com- 
mitted to education, seeing re- 
Search and service as adjuncts 
to its primary teaching role. 
Public disappointment can do 
more damage than public 
apathy. 

IRONICALLY, he “image” ie 
not very important. Execu- 
tive bureaucrats and legisla- 
tors consider public-supported 
university appropriation re- 
quests on the basis of account- 
ing formulas and _ state-wide 
budget policies. “Images” are 
not very important to hard- 
boiled veteran legislators. 


Even in fundraising, the 
“image” is not all-important, 
“Any university that suppress- 
es controversy for fund-raising 
is not worth its salt,” a veteran 
multi-million dollar fund-raiser 
told this writer recently. Ques- 
tions of organization, timing, 
and preparation are more im- 
portant. 

Fortunately, the “image” has 
not become the all-pervasive 
value in university life. Yet, its 
scars run deep and bring bane- 
ful influences that weaken the 
fabric of an educational com- 
munity. 


- 


Philip Sutin, a Torch special correspondent, 
served as national concerns editor on the 
1968-64 Michigan Daily senior staff. In his 

~ career with the Daily, he observed the mean- 


derings and 
Michigan’s “image.” 


meaning of the University of 


Letters to the Editor 


Toreh fails in 


CONCEPTS LIKE civil rights 


and brotherhood are practiced, not 
just preached, here everyday and 
set a good example for all colleges 
across the nation. Certainly Roose- 
velt students more than any 
others deserve a representative 
press, not a radical one, 


tatorships of the Right in the Americas and 
Asia, and — most important — the plight 
of the Negro, the migrant Mexican worker, 
the Puerto Rican American, the Appala- 
chian white, and the poverty stricken 
throughout this land. 


image: reader 
To the Editor: 

The Torch fails in its designated 
role of being a student newspaper 
because it does not represent the 
interests and views of the vast 
majority of students. 


But nearly 20 years have passed since ~ 
the end of World War II, and it is time, we 
think, to direct our energies to building a 
meaningful present that future generations 
may read of as a new rise of humanism, 
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= in that perspective. But we can see no more 
social value in such exhibits as the one pre- 
f sented by YIVO'than we can in presenting 
: pes display showing the death wrought by 
the American Civil War, which has had 
a far greater effect on these officially con- 
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instead of to the re-creation of a reality 
that no longer exists. 

The YIVO Institute is the American 
counterpart of an Israeli enterprise called 
Yad V’Shem. Both the exhibit in our stu- 
dent activities area and the Yad V’Shem 
exhibit outside of Jerusalem serve, in our 


= opinion, no useful function in society. 


Six million European Jews are dead, and 
the Warsaw of 1939 no longer exists. It is 
4 historical fact, useful to all when viewed 


“nected with Roosevelt University than the 
‘Warsaw Ghetto uprising. 

"This is true, we feel, because neither the 
‘Warsaw exhibit nor a Civil War exhibit, 
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We would suggest that they work 
against such forces opposing American 
freedom as the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, the Senate Internal 
Security Sub-committee, the McCarran 
Act, the Smith Act, the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Act, and the activities of the 
FBI in oppressing freedom of thought and 
expression in the United’ States. The ex- 
amination of foreign mail by the Post 
Office and the restriction of free travel by 
the State Department might also be con- 
sidered. 


Positive action on these current prob- 
lems, we feel, would make a valuable con- 
tribution to the building of a society where 
such holocausts as Warsaw could never 
happen again. The exhibit in the student 
activities area of this University makes ho 
such contribution. 


FOR EXAMPLE, consider your 
new section, “The Oracle”: first, all 
Roosevelt students are not political 
science majors, nor are they inter- 
ested in being converted to any 
“ism”; second, the voice from the 
Left has a right to be heard, of 
course, but let it be in a separate 
paper or handbill, not as part of 
Roosevelt's official student paper. 

The Torch does not give a true 
image of life at Roosevelt. It does 
not capture the spirit of friendli- 
ness, respect, and interest which 
is generated by the student body— 
representing different races, reli- 
gions, economic and cultural back- 
grounds — all working together. 

THE TORCH SHOULD stop the 
political harangues and publish a 
newspaper with which the majori- 
ty of students can identify. One 
that aims at developing an interest 
in school activities, pride in school 
achievements, and continuation of 
the principles which made this 
school a unique and noble under- 
taking. 


BETTY ANDRES 


Student protests 
Pitchel’s stand 


To the Editor: 

I noted with considerable dis- 
may the statements attributed 
to our new president Pitchell m 
the Feb. 24 issue of the Torch. 
Mr. Pitchell is quoted as say: 
ing: “If a student group is an 
active conspiracy against our 
free society, it should be sup 
pressible, but freedom of speech 
must be protected to the widest 
possible extent.” 

I THOUGHT THAT a rather 
curious statement to be coming 
from the head of a University. 
A conspiracy, of whatever na. 
ture, dedicated to whatever end, 
is still in the idea Stage. It is 
not an act, but individuals gath- 
erec to discuss an idea. Are we 
to believe that our president is 

Continued on page 6 
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In order to discuss the three 
dramatic presentations which I 
have recently seen, I could not 
thoroughly analyze each, but, 
rather, evaluate only the most 
essential aspects. I hope you will 
bear with me in these times of 
theatrical productivity, 

A form of immaturity indirectly 
affected the Metropolitan Players’ 
recent presentation of Thornton 
Wilde's “Three Plays for Bleeker 
Street.” Demonstrating their flex- 
ibility. five people rotated through 
varied contexts and characteriza- 
tions. Miss Evelyn Wright is par- 
ticularly applauded for her highly 
talented creations of a pathetic, 
deranged woman of the late mid- 
dle ages, and of a delightful, baby- 
sitting nurse of the Keystone Kop 
era. By the end of these plays, I 
strongly sensed the cast’s pro 
gression towards repertory thea- 
ter. How surprised I was to learn 
that this effect was achieved de- 
spite the irresponsible withdrawa 
of several actors during re- 
hearsals. 


an almost indigestible amount of 
human nature. Adding to this the 

à., 
spicy dialogue, multiple stage ac- 
tions, intense pace, and excellent 
wit, the 3%2-hour play proceeds 
without the audience’s awareness 
of the duration of time. 

Speaking of recognition, I hard- 
ly recognized Goodman Theatre’s 
commemoration production of 
William Shakespeare’s “King 
Lear.” However, the main events 
were the same. Elderly and gulli- 
ble, King Lear, 

Apparently, Goodman Theatre 
is following the 400th anniversary 
Shakespeare fad by bringing 
Shakespeare to the motorcycled, 
‘twisted and rolled’ masses. Frank- 
ly, I cannot imagine any other 
kind of audience to whom this 
production would appeal. 

I happily acknowledge that 
what I saw was a “technical rehear- 


Į sal” rather than an actual per- 


formance. 
The production has basic prob- 


A brand of immaturity consists | lems which cannot immediately be 
of one’s psychological unwilling- | altered. One primary problem is 
ness to accept reality. This is the | that many of the supporting act- 
heroine’s complex problem in Ed-|ors do not understand the char- 
ward Albee’s “Who's Afraid of | acters whom they are. portraying. 
Virginia Woolf?” There are dif- | Edmund is evil and cunning, not 
ferences between truth and illu- | comically wicked and clever. Cor- 
sion, but Martha suppressed this | delia is emphatically not a tragic 
fact. She could only endure reality | Soapbox heroine. 


as long as she had her fantasies 
to support her. i 


Those who are competent suf- 
fer because they are not properly 


Albee has perceptively captured ‘receiving their cues. In this play, 
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Right now, graduation seems way off in the 
wild blue yonder. But it’s not too early to start 
planning. In the future, you’ll look back on 
decisions you make today with satisfaction... 


or regret. 
What can an Air Force career 


tangible gain? The opportunity to take on ex- 
ecutive responsibilities you might otherwise 
wait years to attain. And a head-start into one 
of a wide range of possible careers in the 


exciting Aerospace Age. 


105, : ite ground =” 
kets at simulated enemy target 
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sion of dignity 


Air Science, 
if there is no 
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Three plays, from brilliant to ‘soap opera’ 


all of the characters are of nobili- 

ty; lofty eloquence and pagean- 
try is the appropriate style to por- 
tray these lords and ladies. Ex- 
cepting Lear, Gloucester, Goneril, 
and Edgar, the other characters 
were improperly portrayed. At 
this point, Kent, Albany and 
Lear's Fool are capable of matur- 
ing for they understand their 
characters. With work, they could 
perfect and control their roles. 


In addition to the poor charac- 
terizations, a fair amount of the 
dialogue has been changed from 
poetic statements to mere, mod- 
ern idiomatic usages which great- 
ly subtracts from the play’s total 
effect. Furthermore, the attempts 
for adding a different background 
set for almost every scene is at- 
tempting too much for a play 
that requires maximum simplicity. 
And, as always, on-stage murders 
are ineffective, for the audience 
will not accept this action, parti- 
cularly when poorly done. As if 
these problems were not enough, 
the “technical rehearsal” included 
on unpardonable crime which I 
hope they will omit from the 
performance. Near the play’s con- 
clusion when Lear’s madness dis- 
appears and Lear can recognize 
Cordelia and Kent, background 
musie of a hearts and flowers 
variety is employed. This produc- 
tion proved that “King Lear” is so 
flexible that it could be done as a 
soapbox opera. 2x 

VIVIEN ROBINSON 
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helping to keep America’s 


guard up. Or you may be in an Air Force 
laboratory, working to Solve an intricate sci- 
entific or technological problem. 

Doing jobs like these, you can hold your head 
high. In addition to being essential to your 
country, they’re the beginnings of a profes- 


and purpose. 


For more information, see the Professor of 


AFROTC unit on your cam- 


————————— 


Continued from page 5 
in favor of suppressing ideas 
or discussion of ideas? 

The rest of his statement, 
that “freedom of speech must 
be protected,” is at best incon- 
sistant with the first part, and 
at worst hypocrisy. How. does 
any group “conspire” against 
an entire society? If that so- 
ciety is “free,” then toleration 
of ideas, of whatever nature, 
ought to be fundamental. 

WHEN OUR NEW LEADER 
first arrived from Indiana, he 
was held as a “liberal.” Per- 
haps in Indiana (which gave 
birth to the John Birch Society, 
fostered the Ku Klux Klan, and 
is now prosecuting students for 
plotting the violent overthrow 
of the said state — they were 
part of an audience to a Negro 
speaker on civil liberties). he 
was “liberal,” but this is not 
Indiana. 

True to his Hoosier back- 
ground, Pitchell went on to 
praise the Smith Act. (It was 
under this Act that loyal Ameri- 
cans were imprisoned, not for 
overt violence against the gov- 
ernment, not for teaching overt 
violence, but for conspiring to 
teach — thinking about teach- 
ing—overt violence.) 


OUT OF ALL the things 
wrong with the McCarran Act 
—such as a provision in it that 
provides for the interment in 
a concentration camp of those 
suspected of being subversive— 
our new president is upset that 
it “tends to harass people, limit 
travel, and that sort of thing.” 

And then, consistent with his 
other statements, the “liberal” 
from Indiana says, “We are 
fortunate to have the FBI.” On 
page six of that same issue of 
the Torch, Gus Hall takes issue. 
Of that notable organization he 
says, “The last time we tried 
(to run a candidate), the FBI 
and the press harassed the peo- 
ple who signed our petitions, 
published their names so that 
they lost their jobs, and made 
political action very difficult 
for them.” 

Whether or not Mr. Hall’s 
Statements are true, I do not 
know, but there does seem to 
be enough other evidence about 
the FBI to make it hardly 
worthy of the praise of a uni- 
versity president, even one that 
formerly worked for them. 


OMENOUS WINDS of change 


have blown over Roosevelt Uni- 


versity. Other members of this 
community would 


take note. 
ANTHONY SPENCER 


—— mam 


Credit. unten 
for student aid 


To the Editor: 

I would like to make a sug- 
gestion pertaining to the avail- 
ability of financial help to the 
Roosevelt student. Ever Since 
grants in aid were terminated, 


there has been a crying need ~ 


for a program to help students 
needing funds for tuition whose 
grades make them ineligible 
for scholarships. The National] 


Defense Act is an excellent step — 
in the right direction, but ti 


can’t help the student who has 
unexpected money problems 
and can’t meet his tuition pay- 
ments. I know several students 


who because of unexpected — 


money problems can’t meet tui- 
tion payments. I know several 
students who because of unex- 
pected money -problems drop- 


ped out or didn’t continue at 


the end of that semester. This 
almost happened to me last 
semester. 

I WOULD LIKE TO, then, 
make the suggestion that a stu- 
dent credit union be established 
at Roosevelt. By adding, say 
10 dollars to everyone’s tui- 
‘tion, a credit organization can 
be founded to make loans to 
needy students for tuition pay- 
ments. This credit union would 
be an aim of the student senate 
or whatever and could be 


. Staffed by professors or stu- 


dents. A committee could re- 
view and make loans. 


THE MECHANICS can be- 


worked out, but I feel there is 
a great need for such an or- 
ganization here. This is, as far 
as I know, unique, and thus 
would have a great effect on 
the image of our university. 
If you are interested, call RE 
4-8342. ` 

LOUIS STANGLE 


NO EXIT 
Cafe 


908 Foster (Evanston) 


FOLK SINGING 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday 


AND 


The Limeliters sing and 


more. Great folk standards like ‘‘No 


Man Is an Island,” “The Best Is Yet 
to Come” and ‘‘Willow Tree.” It’s 
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As an Air Force officer, for ex- ! The most trusted name in sound 


more of the best with the Limeliters. 
ample, you may be flying a su- 


Force recruiter, 


U S Air Force pus, contact your nearest Air 
E E 
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Three plays. from brilliant to ‘soap opera 


In order to discuss the three 
dramatic presentations which I 
have recently seen, I could not 
thoroughly analyze each, but, 
rather, evaluate only the most 
essential aspects. I hope you will 
bear with me in these times of 
theatrical productivity, 

A form of immaturity indirectly 
affected the Metropolitan Players’ 
recent presentation of Thornton 
Wilde’s “Three Plays for Bleeker 
Street.” Demonstrating their flex- 
ibility. five people rotated through 
varied contexts and characteriza- 
tions. Miss Evelyn Wright is par- 
ticularly applauded for her highly 
talented creations of a pathetic, 
deranged woman of the late mid- 
dle ages, and of a delightful, baby- 
sitting nurse of the Keystone Kop 
era. By the end of these plays, I 
strongly sensed the cast’s pro 
gression towards repertory thea- 
ter. How surprised I was to learn 
that this effect was achieved de- 
spite the irresponsible withdrawal 
of several actors during re- 
hearsals. 

A brand of immaturity consists 
of one’s psychological unwilling- 
ness to accept reality. This is the 
heroine’s complex problem in Ed- 
ward Albee’s “Who's Afraid of 
Virginia Woolf?” There are dif- 
ferences between truth and illu- 

sion, but Martha suppressed this 
fact. She could only endure reality 
as long as she had her fantasies 
to support her. : 

Albee has perceptively captured 


ae 


Right now, graduation seems way off in the 
wild blue yonder. But it’s not too early to start 
planning. In the future, you'll look back on 
decisions you make today with satisfaction... 


or regret. 


What can an Air Force career mean to you in 
tangible gain? The opportunity to take on ex- 
ecutive responsibilities you might otherwise 


rockets at simulated enemy target. — 


an almost indigestible amount of 
human nature. Adding to this the 
spicy dialogue, multiple stage ac- 
tions, intense pace, and excellent 
wit, the 3'2-hour play proceeds 
without the audience’s awareness 
of the duration of time. 

Speaking of recognition, I hard- 
ly recognized Goodman Theatre’s 
commemoration production of 
William Shakespeare’s “King 
Lear.” However, the main events 
were the same. Elderly and gulli- 
ble, King Lear, l 

Apparently, Goodman Theatre 
is following the 400th anniversary 
Shakespeare fad by bringing 
Shakespeare to the motorcycled, 
‘twisted and rolled’ masses. Frank- 
ly, I cannot imagine any other 
kind of audience to whom this 
production would appeal. 

I happily acknowledge that 
what I saw was a “technical rehear- 
sal” rather than an actual per- 
formance. 

The production has basic prob- 
lems which cannot immediately be 
altered. One primary problem is 
that many of the supporting act- 
ors do not understand the char- 
acters whom they are portraying. 
Edmund is evil and cunning, not 
comically wicked and clever. Cor- 
delia is emphatically not a tragic 
soapbox heroine. 

Those who are competent suf- 
fer because they are not properly 
receiving their cues. In this play, 


all of the characters are of nobili- 

ity: lofty eloquence and pagean- 
try is the appropriate style to por- 
tray these lords and ladies. Ex- 
cepting Lear, Gloucester, Goneril, 
and Edgar, the other characters 
were improperly portrayed. At 
this point, Kent, Albany and 
Lear's Fool are capable of matur- 
ing for they understand their 
characters. With work, they could 
perfect and control their roles. 


In addition to the poor charac- 
terizations, a fair amount of the 
dialogue has been changed from 
poetic statements to mere, mod- 
ern idiomatic usages which great- 
ly subtracts from the play’s total 
effect. Furthermore, the attempts 
for adding a different background 
set for almost every scene is at- 
tempting too much for a play 
that requires maximum simplicity. 
And, as always, on-stage murders 
are ineffective, for the audience 
will not accept this action, parti- 
cularly when poorly done. As if 
these problems were not enough, 
the “technical rehearsal” included 
on unpardonable crime which I 
hope they will omit from the 
performance. Near the play’s con- 
clusion when Lear’s madness dis- 
appears and Lear can recognize 
Cordelia and Kent, background 
music of a hearts and flowers 
variety is employed. This produc- 
tion proved that “King Lear” is so 
flexible that it could be done as a 
soapbox opera. "ae 

VIVIEN ROBINSON 
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Doing jobs like 


sion of dignity 
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helping to keep America’s 


guard up. Or you may be in an Air Force 
laboratory, working to solve an intricate sci- 
entific or technological problem. 


these, you can hold your head 


high. In addition to being essential to your 
country, they’re the beginnings of a profes- 


and purpose. 
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Letters 


Continued from page 5 
in favor of suppressing ideas 
or discussion of ideas? 

The rest of his statement, 
that “freedom of speech must 
be protected,” is at best incon- 
sistant with the first part, and 
at worst hypocrisy. How does 
any group “conspire” against 
an entire society? If that so- 
ciety is “free,’ then toleration 
of ideas, of whatever nature, 
ought to be fundamental. 

WHEN OUR NEW LEADER 
first arrived from Indiana, he 
was held as a “liberal.” Per- 
haps in Indiana (which gave 
birth to the John Birch Society, 
fostered the Ku Klux Klan, and 
is now prosecuting students for 
plotting the violent overthrow 
of the said state — they were 
part of an audience to a Negro 
speaker on civil liberties). he 
was “liberal,” but this is not 
Indiana. ? 

True to his Hoosier back- 
ground, Pitchell went on to 
praise the Smith Act. (It was 
under this Act that loyal Ameri- 
cans were imprisoned, not for 
overt violence against the gov- 
ernment, not for teaching overt 
violence, but for conspiring to 
teach — thinking about teach- 
ing—overt violence.) 


OUT OF ALL the things 
wrong with the McCarran Act 
—such as a provision in it that 
provides for the interment in 
a concentration camp of those 
suspected of being subversive— 
our new president is upset that 
it “tends to harass people, limit 
travel, and that sort of thing.” 

And then, consistent with his 
other statements, the “liberal” 
from Indiana says, “We are 
fortunate to have the FBI.” On 
page six of that same issue of 
the Torch, Gus Hall takes issue. 
Of that notable organization he 
says, “The last time we tried 
(to run a candidate), the FBI 
and the press harassed the peo- 
ple who signed our petitions, 
published their names so that 
they lost their jobs, and made 
political action very difficult 
for them.” 

Whether or not Mr. Hall’s 
Statements are true, I do not 
know, but there does seem to 
be enough other evidence about 
the FBI to make it hardly 
worthy of the praise of a uni- 
versity president, even one that 
formerly worked for them. 


OMENOUS WINDS of change 


have blown over Roosevelt Uni- 


BRAND, 


versity. Other members of this 
community would do well ta 


take note. 
ANTHONY SPENCER 
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Credit. unten 
for student aid 


To the Editor: 

I would like to make a sug- 
gestion pertaining to the avail- 
ability of financial help to the 
Roosevelt student. Ever since 
grants in aid were terminated, 
there has been a crying need 
for a program to help students 
needing funds for tuition whose 
grades make them ineligible 
for scholarships. The National 


Defense Act is an excellent step — 


in the right direction, but ti 
can’t help the student who has 
unexpected money problems 
and can’t meet his tuition pay- 
ments. I know several students 


who because of unexpected — 


money problems can’t meet tul- 
tion payments. I know several 
students who because of unex- 
pected money problems drop- 


ped out or didn’t continue at 


the end of that semester. This 
almost happened to me last 
semester. 

I WOULD LIKE TO, then, 
make the suggestion that a stu- - 
dent credit union be established 
at Roosevelt. By adding, say 
10 dollars to everyone’s tui- 
‘tion, a credit organization can 
be founded to make loans to 
needy students for tuition pay- 
ments. This eredit union would 
be an aim of the student senate 
or whatever and could be 


staffed by professors or stu- 


dents. A committee could re- 
view and make loans. 


THE MECHANICS can be- 
worked out, but I feel there is 
a great need for such an or- 
ganization here. This is, as far 
as I know, unique, and thus 
would have a great effect on 
the image of our university. 
If you are interested, call RE 
4-8342. ` 

LOUIS STANGLE 
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FOLK SINGING 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday 


NEW 
AND 
BRILLIAN 


OPOKA 


The Limeliters sing and play once 
more. Great folk standards like ‘‘No 
Man Is an Island,” “The Best Is Yet 
to Come” and ‘‘Willow Tree.” It’s 


more of the best with the Limeliters. ere 
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Faculty Reports 


Taft treats of Frost: ‘Unlaurele 


by Shelly Treshansky 

America’s “unlaureled lau- 
reate’’ Robert Frost — as pub- 
lic figure, popular poet, and 
literary craftsman—was portrayed 
by Dr. Kendall B. Taft, professor 
of American literature and chair- 
man of the English department at 
Roosevelt, in the sixth installment 
of the University’s “Recent Immor- 
tals” series of faculty reports. 

Opening his dissertation with a 
tribute to Frost as a prominent 
poet, Dr. Taft observed that “by 
1961, Frost had been for some 
30 years an established literary 
figure — almost, one may Say, an 
American institution. By 1931, in- 
deed, he had already twice re- 
ceived the Pulitzer prize for poetry 
(and was to receive it twice more 
before 1945); he was widely an- 
thologized; he was a good enough 
‘risk’ that his publishers confident- 
ly paid him a subsidy of $3,000 a 
year; and he was a ‘popular’ poet 
who was also highly regarded in 
many critical quarters.” 


Master poet 

Dr. Taft quoted Robert Graves’ 
assurance that “the truth is that 
Frost was the first American who 
could honestly be reckoned a mas- 
ter poet by world standards... . 
Poe, Longfellow, Whittier, and 
many more of his (Frost’s) prede- 
cessors had written good provincial 
verse; and Whitman, a homespun 
eccentric, had fallen short of the 
master poet title only through fail- 
ing to realize how much more was 
required of him. Frost has won the 
title fairly, not by turning his back 
on ancient European tradition, nor 
by imitating its successes, but by 
developing it in a way that at 
least matches the American climate 
and the American language.” 


But “along with the enthusiastic 
appraisals of Frost,” said Dr. Taft, 
“there were, almost from the be- 
ginning, murmurs of disagree- 
ment; and sometimes the murmurs 
grew to full-voiced disparagement.” 


As one of the most striking ex- 
amples of such disparagement, Dr. 
Taft cited George W. Nitchie’s 
contention that Frost’s convictions 
“reveal among other qualities a 
degree of incoherence, of incom- 


= 


tuition 


a 


pleteness, even of evasiveness and 
wrongheadedness.” 


But “any just estimate of Frost, 
it seems to me,” said Dr. Taft, 
“must take into account the many 
parts he played. . . . In succession, 
or sometimes concurrently, he 
was, or thought of himself as be- 
ing, farmer, rustic wit, New Eng- 
land nature poet, teacher, lecturer, 
Thoreauvian individualist, jaunty 
philosopher, skeptic, conservator 
of time-proved values, anti-collec- 
tivist, Grand Old Man of American 
Poetry, and so on. 


Many masks 

“Not surprisingly, this assump- 
tion of many masks, this kalei- 
doscopic quality, when reflected 
in his poetry, has provoked various 
reacions, especially among the 
critics. Some find him inconsist- 
ent, opportunistic, chameleon-like, 
Jacking in seriousness of purpose, 
a “spiritual drifter’; others are 
equally sure that the very same 
tendencies show Frost’s multipli- 
city, his range, his depth, his pro- 
foundly human quality, his rich- 
ness of experience and imagina- 
tion. All must agree, however, that 
they are dealing with an extra- 
ordinarily complex personality, and 
not with a simple-minded country- 
man.” 


Dr. Taft noted that “for all his 
diversity, Frost remained fairly 
constant throughout his career in 
his attitude toward certain aspects 
of poetry.” He cited Frost’s anti- 
pathy toward the use of free verse 
and “muffled rhymes,” which the 
poet regarded as inadequate means 
of achieving novelty and originati- 
ty because they rely too much on 
superficial juggling of linguistic 
trivia and not enough on freshness 
and vitality of content. 


Poetical essence 
Reviewing some of Frost’s own 
comments on the essence of poetry, 
Dr. Taft construed their general 
import as follows: 


“The poet makes use of all the 
resources offered him by langu- 
age in its sounds, its meanings, its 
configuration; a poem comes into 
being through some revelation, 
some delight, Some sorrow, some 
surprise experienced by the poet, 
and works toward a statement that 
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d Laureate’ | - 


somehow illuminates, or enhances, | he has outlasted them in the sense 


or (Frost’s word) clarifies life, if 
only for the moment...” ° 

Dr. Taft devoted the final por- 
tion of his discussion to a com- 
mentary on Frost’s accomplish- | 
ments and stature. 

In this connection, he said, two 
questions cannot be easily evaded. 
“The first of these is: Will Frost 
be remembered? The answer to 
this, as I think I suggested some 
time ago, is quite simply ‘Yes.’ He 
has already outlasted, and not just 
by staying alive longer, a good 
many of his poetic contemporaries, 
Such as Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Amy Lowell, Vachel Lindsay, Ed- 
gar Lee Masters, Carl Sandburg, 
Robinson Jeffers, Ezra Pound, Con- 
rad Aiken, and Wallace Stevens. 

“I am not saying that Frost 
is always a better poet than any 
of these, or always a better poet 
than others who might be named. 
I stand on my earlier statement: 


that he is better. known and more 


widely read. I surmise that this 


will also be true 25 years from 
new, perhaps even 50 or 100 years 
hence, 
The question 

“The second question is: Will he 
be remembered as a major Ameri- 
can poet of the 20th century? I 
am mueh less certain of the an- 
swer to this question. As indicated 
earlier, along with a good many 
other readers, I have a number of 
reservations about the total ac- 
complishment of Frost. Even so, 
at his best it seems to me that he 
is very good. It is possible that 
in the next century his stature will 
be something like that of Emer- 
son — as a poet — in the present. 
If so, Frost will be regarded as 
the writer of a small body of ex- 
cellent poetry without which our 
literature would be much dimin- 
ished.” 


e e 
RU alumni present Phila. Orch. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra | coordinated by Roosevelts music 
— one of America’s most re-| fraternity Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia 
nowned musical ensembles —} 224 sorority Mu Phi Epsilon. 


will make its first (and exclusive) 
Chicago appearance in two years 
under the auspices of the Roose- 
velt Alumni Assn. — Tuesday 
evening, May 5, in Orchestra Hall. 

Under the baton of world-famed 
conductor Eugene Ormandy, the 
Orchestra will include the First 
Symphony of Gustave Mahler in 
its evening repertoire. 

Alumni Assn. president William 
A. Rosenthal indicated that the RU 
benefit evening will be billed as 
a “Tribute to the Founders and 
Friends,” the organization which 
for nearly 19 years has supplied 
the necessary funds for the con- 
tinued growth and development of 
the school. 

- The entire house, Seating some 
2540 persons, has been taken over 
by the Alumni Assn., with the 
gallery seats—specially priced at 
$2 — reserved for RU students. 
Ticket prices begin at $12.50 and 


$7.50 for the main floor and in- 


clude baleony rates of $6 and $5. 
Ticket sales to students will be 


Helping students meet the cost of a college education 
is the function of our Education Department. 


The American National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 
is a specialist in this kind of financing for all types of 


educational expenses from tuition to books or any related costs. 


Up to $10,000 can be financed with repayment programs . 
extending as long as 8 years. Life Insurance is : 
provided to guarantee the completion of your education. 


For complete information about the Education Loan 


Program, write or call Ellis Waller, | 2 
Education Department. No obligation, of course. 


American National Bank 
AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO /LASALLE AT WASHINGTON 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation — 


RU students wishing to aid in 
promoting this event may contact 
the alumni office, room 906 in the 
Fine Arts Bldg. 


GIRLS: 
For that sharp looking 


handbag — see us first — 
Hundreds of nationally ad- 


vertised styles to choose 


from. 


Holiday Luggage Shop 


4051 Milwaukee Ave. 


386 Hawthorne Lane 
(Gulf Mill in Niles) 


What 15 
yeur me tive 
fer charging 
enty 19¢ 
for yovr 
Pen, 

Myr, ic? 


” 


BIC is the world’s finest 
writing instrument—writes 
on and on—yet it costs only 
19¢, Only BIC is guaran» 
teed* to write first time 
every time, BIC’s “Dyamite’® 
Ball Point is the hardest 
metal made by man, Get a BIC, now at 
your campus store, BIC “Crystal” 199, 
BIC pens available with blue, red, green, 
and black ink, Made in U.S.A, *For re 
placement send pen to; 

WATERMAN-BIC PEN CORP,, MILFORD, CONN, 
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American National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 
LaSalle at Washington, Chicago 90, Illinois 


PLEASE SEND FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT_TH 
EDUCATIONAL LOAN PROGRAM TO: 


N a M € meee 


FRanklin 2-9200 


City 
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= Shimoni views Israeli relations | 
"with new independent neighbors Arab students seek equitable solution 
Eo by John Douard knowledge of the Bible, the Holy to conflict over use of Jordan water s 


Land, or the Jewish people. 
Relations between Israel people. It 


cannot be assumed, as it is in the by John Douard depends the survival of most Arab, non, and Jordan. The total flow of 
and her immediate neighbors West, that these people know countries, he continued, and any | water which passes down the river 


"i fhe A fair and equitable regional | Israeli plan to infringe on these/ annually jis  1,880,000,000 cubic 
: s plan for the use of the Jordan | gts will entitle the Arabs to ex-| meters, -of which  1,488,000,000 


cubic meters or 77 per cent ori- 
River was the prospect dis- | == 


who are struggling to succeed 
in their independence were dis- 


cussed by Yakoff Shimoni, Israeli ginates in the three Arab states, 


- - a © à io} > : 
ambassador to the US, during an cussed by Dr. Fawzi Abu-Diab at} | Bonde ys eee Starla 
j 5 Wednesday’s Arab Student Orean-|* = raeli-conirolied territory of Pales- 

appearance at Roosevelt March + Ss = eae | 


tine. 


o,. 


ization meeting. 

“The Arab states bordering the 
Jordan River depend heavily upon 
resources,” said Abu-Diab: “In the 
case of Jordan the case is most 
acute, for its existence. depends 
upon its maximum use of water 
resources through the development 
of the Jordan River. 

Water is a resource on which 


19. 

Shimoni said that although Is- 
raelis feel that foreign affairs are 
of secondary importance in their 


lives, and the real essence and 
character of Israel lies in build- 
ing the country, they would like 
to be on good terms with neigh- 
boring lands. 


“It should be clear,” he contin- 
ued, “that any regional plan for 
the use of the Jordan River must 
provide equitable benefits for all 
riparians. 

“The situation has arisen in 
which Israel has attempted to uni- 
laterally divert the waters for its 
own use, without consideration for 
the rights of the Arab states.” 

Continuing, he said, “This is an 
act that is contrary to international 
law, is a serious infringement of 
Arab legal rights, and constitutes 
a threat to peace and security in 
the Middle East.” 

Abu-Diab feels the development 
of Jordan waters is as important 
as any other aspect of the Pales- 
tine question, and “the Palestine 
question and the disputes that 
arose from it are one unit and 


Nations should share 

“We do have the feeling,” con- 
tinued Shimoni, “that every na- 
tion in this world should share 
whatever special ability they have 
with those who might be in need lations. He noted that a recipro- 
of it. The essential problem to PP Aa Hnriatiinuae created hy raea 

come is whether new nations can Nii Kees 
ier 7 donating technicians and training 
make a success of their independ- YAKOFF SHIMONI Be as ee > 
nce. and “everyone toreni i and Africa’s backing Israel poli 


; ; i tically and offering an open mar- 
=- a role to play in helping these | everything. “Outside of India, 4 5 


on Israel-Africa rapport 
Speaking at the SZO meeting — 

Monday, March 9—Barry Church- 

man discussed African Israeli re- 
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FAWZI ABU-DIAB 


” ket for Israeli goods. 4 

states. there are no Jews at all except Churchman said the African na- xaT, i cannot be separated.” 
But although Israel is interested | refugees from Russia.” tions find it comfortable to deal | reise the rights of collective de-| The problem “cannot be solved 
in helping the struggling Asians Zionists not colonialists with Israel, which is neither pure- | fense and self-preservation. piecemeal, but only by squarely 


“The Jordan is 156 miles long; | facing the entire matter objective- 
73 miles in Israeli-controlied terri-| ly, and bearing in mind always the 
tory, and the rest in Syria, Leba-! principles of law and justice.” 


and Africans, said Shimoni, there} Another problem, said Shimoni, ly Western nor purely Eastern. 
are considerable difficulties that} js that Asians have a bad opinion | He also discussed the problems 
must be overcome. of Zionists, because “they have | Israel has had with South Africa 
One of them, he said, is that | been described as Something they | because of its friendly relations 
Asians and Africans have no|aren’t: colonialists.” with other African countries. 
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SZO views relations between Jews 
and Zionists; Israel and new Africa 


Zeev Weissman, Israel’s Not every Jew nist o Aone ive ikay that because it has taken 
. rael, Weissman declared, but} effort. 

representative to the Student every Jew should feel he has to Israel and the new Africa 
Organization, discussed the go at one time or another, and| The guest speaker received his 
existence of a Jewish community, | SZO can play an important part| bachelor of arts degree in both 
the distinction between American |in the fostering of that desire in| biblical studies and Hebrew liter- 
Zionists and non-Zionist Jews, and | its members. ature at the Hebrew University. 
American views of Israel at the| Weissman said most Jews in}He is now working toward his 
March 16 SZO meeting. America feel that Israel is a solu-| master of arts degree in biblical 

Weissman said that the Amer-| tion to the so-called Jewish prob- | studies at the Jewish Theological 
ican non-Zionist Jewish commu-|lem, but he thinks it is more posi-/ Seminary in New York City. 
nity is too passive. Their religion 
and culture can only preserve 
what has gone before, he submit- 


ted, whereas Israel can create HO 
something new. 


Israel is an active country, said 


Weissman, where a Jew can be SAID 
himself; whereas in America the 


non-Zionist feels alienated. 
Zionism and Judaism 

Weissman said there is no dis- 
tinction between American Zion- 
ists and non-Zionist Jews, as long 
as they believe in the Jewish peo- 
ple as a nationality. 

It is the responsibility of SZO, 
he maintained, to educate Jewish Of course, It’s for them, too. 


college youth about Israel, in view it's also for undergrads in history, political science, , 
i of the importance of Israel to the faternational relations, economics, psychology, philosophy 
aa American Jewish community. and some other fields. | : | 
rake We know. Over half the students in our university centers , 
in Europe aren't language majors. They're pursuing studies 
in their own fields, and giving them a fresh, European di- 
mension—without interrupting their college careers, 
Foreign study may suit you, too, (It isn't for everyone.) 
This is the time of life when the experience of Europe can 
mean most. It will mean most if you use it to deepen and 
ur formal studies. . 
Baie Might look into it-and learn about our programs, ine 
cluding a new one opening next fall at the University of 


our centers don’t offer mere ‘civilization’ courses. They 
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Foreign 

Study is for 
Language Majors 
~ Only. 
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we ' j as i mericans. Institute pra- 
a t cozy little “ghettos” for A ) | 
Ne rane i ta th you in a great European university as deeply 
: B N as your abilities allow. (We supplement and guide your 
ae 5 studies, as necessary, to make sure they satisfy U. S. 
= Everybody enjoys farm work In Europe requirements.) 


FREIBURG ‘e Regular university courses at the University 
of Freiburg, in the Black Forest; taught in German, with tutorials, 


For B-average juniors with intermediate German. Das Deutsche 


Jahr: $2,380.% Das Deutsche Semester; $1,605.° _ 
Resort, sales, lifeguard and 


Office work are examples of ish-taught program at the University, for 
thousands of summer jobs MADRID e Spanis ent p 


PARIS @ French-taught Honors eae Conteporey 
an Civilization for B-average juniors (an some top sophos 
CE) with one year of college French. Academic year: $2,650. 


- : - e juniors (and some top sophomores) with two years of 
available in Europe to every Cole Shin or one year of college Spanish and two in high 
i ri- ; i ,610.* 3 
e AA is school. Hispanic Yann 269 y Hop to It, meet the new “Brass Ringer,” It really gets around. It’s 
required and travel grants are VIENNA © English or German-taught courses at the Univer- ok a s Lice RETR aint, ae ae ny = ye 
given to all students. Wages sity of Vienna for C-plus juniors and sophomores. Previous German oom a ng k fa a a ate tenemos 4 atin. adai ao one 
range to $400 a month. Fora required only for spring semester. European Year: $2,380.* Spring stale kar: e e St 12, 13 7A ' : 
complete prospectus with pho- Semester: $1,605.* z. Stampede on down to your nearest store LOOK for the blue label 
j ap- : ion, intensi language instruction, orientation A - > s 
piece Bao OET. foun pg Rials two field ‘trips, round-trip ocean passage, : miale A today! It’s hy for 
pon, handling and airmail ` For more information, £ ask your professors ... or write U it d St t R E 
charges send $2 to Dept. R, = . nite ates Rubber 
— AN American Student mrata the Institute of European Studies Rockefeller Center, New York 20, New York 
sae on Dace, da Eai. Hes aoe A aeonit, ; 35 E Wacker Dr, © Chicago, illingis 60601 
ri. , S 


£ _ Duchy of Luxembourg, 


Chicago’s most unusual 
theatre, offering only 
the finest foreign and 
domestic films. 


STUDENTS 


Take advantage of the 
special discount avail- 
able to you. 90¢ any day 
except Saturday. Show 
I.D. card to the cashier. 


“Marvelous, Masterful, Hilarious” 


... And Suddenly 
It’s Murder” 


this program starts April 3, feature title 


Alberto SORDI - Vittorio GASSMAN 
Silvana MANGANO - Nino MANFREDI 
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wields urban buying power: Jeffries 


by Wolfgang Oster 


The marketing and adver- 


The rate of increase of home 
‘ownership between 1950 and ’60 
| was greater among Negro than 


tising potential of America’s|among white families, said Jeff- 


20 million Negroes was dis- 
cussed by vice president Leroy 
Jeffries of the Johnson Publish- 
ing Company 
Ebony, Tan, Jet, and Negro Di- 
gest—at the March 9 meeting of 
Roosevelt’s student chapter of the 
American Marketing Assn. 


The Negro market in the con- 
text of the Negro revolution, said 
Jeffries, has come into its active 
stage 100 years after the signing 
of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. The Negro has moved his 
battle for dignity into the streets 
by demonstrating, marching, pick- 
eting, protesting, revolting, and 
buying selectively. In these ways 
he has demanded the rights guar- 
anteed to him in the Constitution 
of the United States. 


Urban buying power 


The colored population of the 
US, said Jeffries, consists of 20 
million people, or two per cent 
of the country’s total population. 
The Negro populace forms 28 per 
cent of the total in 78 cities, he 
added; therefore no product can 
be No. 1 in these cities without 
some kind of Negro support, since 
the Negro buying power is 23.5 
billion dollars, or four-fifths of 
the total buying power of Canada. 


The Negro market is young 
compared to the white market, 
he said; for the average age of 
the white buyer is 3.3 years, 
while the average age of the Ne- 
gro is 23.5. 


Fast-rising income 


Jeffries said the Negro middle 
class income is $4800 a year in 
Washington, D.C., $5157 in Los 
Angeles, and $4742 in Chicago; 
while the Negro upper class earns 
$10,000 plus in Washington and 
Los Angeles and $9000 plus in 
Chicago, proving that not all Ne- 
groes are on public welfare. 
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refreshes best. 


Bottled under the authority of The Coca-Cola Company by: 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of Chicago 


— publishers of 


ries; the Negro home ownership 
| right now is 49.6 per cent, com- 
| pared to the 38.5 per cent white 
ownership. He said there are 
more Negroes going to school and 
graduating from college than ever 
before in the history of the na- 
tion, thereby creating a selective 
market. 

Brand-conscious living 

The Negro consumer is a brand- 
conscious purchaser, said Jeffries, 
for he alone spends four billion 
dollars annually for food con- 


— 


hold furnishings, and other equip- 
ment by brand names for Status, 
Jeffries said a survey taken 
among Ebony readers, represent- 
ing the same number of subscrib- 
ers as Life, indicated that 88 per 
cent of the subscribers owned one 
car, while 23 per cent owned more 
than one. The Negro man spends 
$220 million, or 23 per cent of the 
total expenditure, for shoes and 
boots, he said, and over one billion 
dollars annually for furniture. 
Here is a market with easily 
spendable money, said Jeffries; 
for since the American Negro has 


only in the last 50 years been able 
to choose and buy status-wise as 


singing goes better refreshed. — 
And Coca-Cola — with that special zing 
but never too sweet — 


sumed in the home. The Negro 
buyer buys alcoholic beverages, 
tobacco products, clothing, house- at a greater rate, 


he desires, he spends his dollars 
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Ky. editorial asks rights group 


to the University of Kentucky 
campus, the Kernel added, “The 
campus needs a group of en- 
lightened and dedicated members 
of the faculty, student body, and 
administration to serve on such 
a committee. It should consist of 
persons with a continuing interest 
in the rights of students, and whe 
are unfettered by petty preju- 
dices of Campus pressure groups.” 

The editorial concluded, “Why 
should we stand still, avoiding. 
problems that, in the final analysis, 
affect the state, the nation, and 
the world.” 


LEXINGTON, Ky. (CPS)—The 
Kentucky Kernel, the student | 
newspaper at the University of 
Kentucky, has called for the es- 
tablishment of a human rights 
committee on the Kentucky cam- 
pus. 

In an editorial the Kernel said, 
“The rights and privileges of stu- 
dents at the University must be 
protected by a human rights com- 
mittee.” 


The purpose of the group would 
be to “provide a voice to speak 
and an agency to act in cases of 
discrimination and prejudice.” 

Citing the Committee on Human 
Rights created at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa last year, the Ker- 
nel said that “the Iowa committee 
has made (progress) in fair-hous- 
ing policies, removal of discrimina- 
tory clauses from fraternity by- 
laws, education against bigotry, 
and research into civil rights laws.” 


After explaining -several in- 
stances where a human rights com- 
mittee would have been helpful 
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Kissing trouble at IH. 


CHAMPAIGN, ll. (CPS) — A 
female student at the University 
of Illinois was placed on “informal 
conduct probation” last semester 
for kissing in a parked car, the 
Daily Illini learned recently. 

The Illini has been carrying on 
a campaign to get Ilinois stu- 
dents with complaints against the 
disciplinary procedures to file 
signed complaints with the news- 
paper. This case brought the to- 
tal to 13. 

Official Illinois regulations do 
not mention “informal conduct 
probation,” and there is no Uni- 
versity regulation against kissing 
in a parked car. 

The student filed a signed state- 
ment with the paper which said 
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AND °'COKE'’ ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKO 
E PRODUGT OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 


to her housing unit in a squad car 
after they found her in the car 
with her boy friend. 

The girl returned to her unit 
just before the 1 a.m. closing time, 
she said. “It was very embarrass- 
ing to be escorted into the lounge 
by uniformed policemen while 
everyone was standing there. It 
made me feel cheap and ashamed.” 

The girl said she was only kiss- 
ing her boyfriend when the police 
arrived. “I do not feel there was 
anything unnatural about this,” 
she said. 
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Thurmond helps YAF 


WASHINGTON (CPS) — Sen. 
Strom Thurmond (D-S.C.) has ap- 
pealed for funds for the Young 
Americans for Freedom (YAF), a 
conservative student political 
group. 

Thurmond, in a letter on Senate 
Stationery, appealed for funds in 
order to help YAF establish chap- 
ters on more than half of the na- 
tions 2000 campuses. 

The southern senator said “the 
prospect of patriotic anti-Commun- 
ist youth group on 1000 college 
campuses is truly an inspiring and 
heart-warming thought. I am con- 
vinced that if we are to be suc 
cessful in defeating atheistic Com- 


the young people. A YAF chapter 
will prepare a young man or wom- 
and for the struggle ahead with 
liberalism, socialism, and Com- 
munism. In making addresses on 
various campuses across the coun- 
try I have been impressed with 
the decided difference in the at- 
mosphere where YAF chapters are 


fi 


in existence.” 


responsible, effective, 
conservative youth 
United States,” 


that police required her to return 


He described YAF as “the most» 
energetic — 


group in the 
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US Negro market, 20 million strong, 


wields urban buying power: Jeffries 


by Wolfgang Oster 


The marketing and adver- 
tising potential of America’s 
90 million Negroes was dis- 
cussed by vice president Leroy 
Jeffries of the Johnson Publish- 
ing Company — publishers of 
Ebony, Tan, Jet, and Negro Di- 
gest—at the March 9 meeting of 
Roosevelt’s student chapter of the 
American Marketing Assn. 


The Negro market in the con- 
text of the Negro revolution, said 
Jeffries, has come into its active 
stage 100 years after the signing 
of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. The Negro has moved his 
battle for dignity into the streets 
by demonstrating, marching, pick- 
eting, protesting, revolting, and 
buying selectively. In these ways 
he has demanded the rights guar- 
anteed to him in the Constitution 
of the United States. 


Urban buying power 


The colored population of the 
US, said Jeffries, consists of 20 
million people, or two per cent 
of the country’s total population. 
The Negro populace forms 28 per 
cent of the total in 78 cities, he 
added; therefore no product can 
be No. 1 im these cities without 
some kind of Negro support, since 
the Negro buying power is 23.5 
billion dollars, or four-fifths of 
the total buying power of Canada. 


The Negro market is young 
compared to the white market, 
he said; for the average age of 
the white buyer is 30.3 years, 
while the average age of the Ne- 
gro is 23.5. 


Fast-rising imcome 


Jeffries said the Negro middle 
class income is $4800 a year in 
Washington, D.C., $5157 in Los 
Angeles, and $4742 in Chicago; 
while the Negro upper class earns 
$10,000 plus in Washington and 
Los Angeles and $9000 plus in 
Chicago, proving that not all Ne- 
groes are on public welfare. 


, WHICH [OENTIFY ONLY FHE PROOUGT OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 


The rate of increase of home 
ownership between 1950 and ’60 
was greater among Negro than 
among white families, said Jeff- 
ries; the Negro home ownership 
right now is 49.6 per cent, com- 
pared to the 38.5 per cent white 
ownership. He said there are 
more Negroes going to school and 
graduating from college than ever 
before in the history of the na- 
tion, thereby creating a selective 
market. 

Brand-conscious living 

The Negro consumer is a brand- 
conscious purchaser, said Jeffries, 
for he alone spends four billion 
dollars annually for food con- 
sumed: in the home. The Negro 
buyer buys alcoholic beverages, 
tobacco products, clothing, house- 
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hold furnishings, and other equip- 
ment by brand names for status. 
Jeffries said a survey taken 
among Ebony readers, represent- 
ing the same number of subscrib- 
ers as Life, indicated that 88 per 
cent of the subscribers owned one 
ear, while 23 per cent owned more 
than one: The Negro man spends 
$220 million, or 23 per cent of the 
total expenditure, for shoes and 
boots, he said, and over one billion 
dollars annually for furniture. 
Here is a market with easily 
spendable money, said Jeffries; 
for since the American Negro has 


only in the last 50 years been able 
to choose and buy status-wise as 
he desires, he spends his dollars 
at a greater rate. 


Ky. editorial asks rights group 


LEXINGTON, Ky. 


Kentucky Kernel, the 


pus. 


In an editorial the Kernel said, 
“The rights and privileges of stu- 
dents at the University must be 


protected by a human rights com- 
mittee.” 


The purpose of the group would 
be to “provide a voice to speak 
and an agency to act in cases of 


discrimination and prejudice.” 


Citing the Committee on Human 
Rights created at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa last year, the Ker- 
nel said that “the Iowa committee 


has made (progress) in fair-hous- 
ing policies, removal of discrimina- 
tory clauses from fraternity by- 
laws, education against bigotry, 
and research into civil rights laws.” 


After explaining -several in- 
stances where a human rights com- 
mittee would have been 
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Singing goes better refreshed. 
And Coca-Cola — with that special zing 
but never too sweet — 


refreshes best. 


(CPS)—The 
student 
newspaper at the University of 
Kentucky, has called for the es- 
tablishment of a human rights 
committee on the Kentucky cam- 


helpful | disciplinary procedures to 


to the University of Kentucky 
campus, the Kernel added, “The 
campus needs a group ef en- 
lightened and dedicated members 
of the faculty, student body, and 
administration to serve on such 
a committee. It should consist of 
persons with a continuing interest 
in the rights of students, and whe 
are unfettered by petty preju- 
dices of campus pressure groups.” 

The editorial concluded, “Why 
should we stand still, avoiding. 
problems that, in the final analysis, 
affect the state, the nation, and 
the world.” 
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Kissing trouble at Hil. 


CHAMPAIGN, Ill. (CPS) — A 
female student at the University 
of Tllinois was placed on “informal 
conduct probation” last semester 
for; kissing in a parked Car, the 
Daily Illini learned recently. 

The Illini has been carrying on 
a campaign to get Dlinois stu- 
dents with complaints against the 
file 
signed complaints with the news- 
paper. This case brought the to- 
tal to 13. 

Official Illinois regulations do 
not mention “informal conduct 
probation,” and there is no Uni- 
versity regulation against kissing 
in a parked Car. 

The student filed a signed state- 
ment with the paper which said 
that police required her to return 
to her housing unit in a squad car 
after they found her in the car 
with her boy friend. 

The girl returned to her unit 
just before the 1 a.m. closing time, 
she said. “It was very embarrass- 
ing to be escorted into the lounge 
by uniformed policemen while 
everyone was standing there. It 
made me feel cheap and ashamed.” 

The girl said she was only kiss- 
ing her boyfriend when the ‘police 
arrived. “I do not feel there was 
anything unnatural about this,” 
she said, 
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Thurmond helps YAF 


WASHINGTON (CPS) — Sen. 
Strom Thurmond (D-S.C.) has ap- 
pealed for funds for the Young 
Americans for Freedom (YAF), a 
conservative student political 
group. 

Thurmond, in a letter on Senate 
stationery, appealed for funds in 
order to help YAF establish chap- 
ters on more than half of the na- 
tions 2000 campuses. 

The southern senator Said “the 
prospect of patriotic anti-Commun 
ist youth group on 1000 college 
campuses is truly an inspiring anc 
heart-warming thought. I am con 
vinced that if we are to be suc 
cessful in defeating atheistic Com 
munism it will have to be done bj 
the young people. A YAF chapte) 
will prepare a young man or wom 
and for the struggle ahead witl 
liberalism, socialism, and Com 
munism. In making addresses 0! 
various campuses across the coun 
try I have been impressed. witl 
the decided difference in the al 
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Warsaw Ghetto Uprising, and is, 


YIVO exhibit depicts Warsaw ghetto eens 


YIVO Institute for Jewish Re- 
search has prepared an exhibit 


depicting the struggle for exist- 
ence by Polish Jews during World 
War IU, ‘called by the late Presi 

dent Kennedy, “a chapter in the 
annals of human heroism, an in- 


spiration to the peace-loving peo 


ples of the world, and a warning | 


to would-be oppressors which will 
long be remembered.” 

This “Life, | 
Struggle, and Uprising in the War- | 


exhibit, entitled 


was opened to the) 
public last Monday in the Congress 


room, and may be viewed from 
10 p.m. through April 
19. During the entire time of the 
exhibit, for which no admission is 
being charged, men and women 
with first-hand knowledge of the 
Warsaw Ghetto will act as guides, 
explaining the material, and its; 
significance. | 

| 

|. 


10 a.m. to 


Comprised of over 1000 photo- 
graphs, charts and drawings, the 
exhibit has come to Chicago as! 
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Dr. Isidore David Passow, 
executive secretary of YIVO, dis- 
cusses the Warsaw Ghetto Ex- 
hibit at a press conference prior 
to its official opening. 
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part of a special showing through- 
out the United States commemorat- 


ing the 21st anniversary of the 
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| plied: 


being presented under the auspi- 
ces of the Combined Jewish Ap- 
peal of Metropolitan Chicago, of 
which YIVO is a beneficiary 
agency. 


At a preview of the exhibit held 
for the press last Tuesday, Dr. Isi- 


dore David Passow, executive sec- 
retary of YIVO, discussed the 


structure and preparation of the 
exhibit. Passow explained that the 
exhibit is divided roughly into 
three sections: the first depicting 
life in Jewish Poland prior to the 
Nazi invasion; the second outlining 
the occupation of Poland, the for- 
mation of the Ghetto, and the con- 
ditons in the Ghetto during the 
occupation; and the third recount- 
ing the actual uprising in April 
of 1943. 


Also present at the press confer- 
ence, were a number of survivors 
of the Ghetto uprising. One of the 
survivors, Mrs. Barbara Steiner, 
was questioned by the Torch re- 
garding conditions in the Ghetto. 
When asked why the 70,000 Polish 
Jews — starved, ravaged by dis- 
ease, and ill-armed — all that re- 
mained of a Ghetto population 
which had numbered almost one- 


‘half million, resolved to resist the 


Nazi Occupational Forces, although 


| they had no hope of assistance or 
| chance for victory, Mrs. Steiner ES 
“We decided to dje as hu-| 


| mans, not as animals.” 
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| ments, 


ing, 
| background of the Passover, 
S stressing that the spécial atten- 
| tion to particulars, or 
į care,” demanded by the laws of 
B the observance- 
| exclusive use of a specially 


Mrs. Barbara Steiner, a survivor of the Warsaw Ghetto uprising, 
views a panel of the YIVO exhibit which is on display in the 


Congress Room through April 19. 


Yavneh reviews Passover, exodus 


by Phyllis Render 
The background, command- 


and customs of the 
Hebrew Passover holidays 
were discussed by Rabbi Mark 


| Slae, a graduate of Roosevelt and 
lof the Hebrew Theological Col- 


lege in Skokie, and Moishe Adler, 
a student at the College, at Roose- 
velts last two Yavneh meetings. 
Speaking at the March 16 meet- 
Adler reviewed the general 


“extra 


in the 
pre- 
| pared unleavened bread, or “mat- 
| zah,” during the Seder nights—is 
‘intended to reflect the “extra 
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Rabbi Slae further discussed the 
impact of the exodus on Passover 
laws and customs at last Mon- 
day’s Yavneh meeting. 


Beginning with the statement 
that the exodus forms “the basis 
of the Jewish religion,” he re- 
counted the history of the Jewish 
people before and immediately 
after the exodus, explaining that 
the reason for their long, oppres- 
sive enslavement in Egypt was to 
prepare them for their birth as a 
nation. 


Jews can “empathize’ 
Because of their enslavement in 
Egypt, he said, the Jewish people 
can “empathize” with the down- 


trodden. 

The key to the Seder night, said 
Rabbi Slae, is that “each individ- 
ual must view himself as if he 
had gone out of Egypt.” 
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j Dr. Drake to address CCUN conference 


Dr. St. Clair Drake, chairman 
of Roosevelt’s African Studies 
Program, will deliver the opening 
address at the fourth annual Na- 
tional Leadership Institute on In- 
ternational Programming, “Em- 
phasis Africa,” to be held April 
17, 18, and 19 at RU and the Pick- 
Congress Hotel. 


The conference is sponsored by 
the Collegiate Council for the 
United Nations, a national student 
organization concerned with in- 


forming students about the United 
Nations and international affairs. 


The Institute will feature stu- 
dent participation and will empha- 
size program suggestions for the 
student to use when he returns to 
his campus. There will be a film 
festival of current African films, 
representatives from approximate- 
ly 15 African service organiza- 
tions, and exhibits on internation- 
al programming. 

Keynote speakers for the In- 
stitute will include: Dr. Ian Gil- 
christ, American Committee on 
Africa, Emergency Relief to An- 
gola; Milton Moniz, Portuguese 
Press Attache; Dr. Leslie Rubin, 
former member of South African 
Parliament; and G. Mennen Wil- 
liams, former governor of Mich- 
igan, and currently Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for African Af- 
fairs. 


Walter Paepke 


Recent Immortal 


Walter Paepke, the late chair- 
man and founder of Container 
Corporation of America, will be 
discussed by Professor Richard 
Thain, assistant dean of Roose- 
velt’s college of business adminis- 
tration, in the seventh session of 
the “Recent Immortals” series of 
Faculty Reports — 5:45 p.m. 
Wednesday in Altgeld hall. 


13th annual piano 
conference at RU 


Leading experts in the music 
field reviewed important phases of 
piano teaching at the 13th annual 
Piano Music Conference of Roose- 
velt’s Chicago Musical College 
Monday and Tuesday. 


Speeches on memorization, ped- 
dling, and technical training were 
delivered by Paul Emerich, guest 
lecturer from New York, and 
Roosevelt professors Marlene Mar- 
golies, Robert MacDowell, and 
Monis Dumesnil. 


Prof. Saul Dorfman, chairman of 
Roosevelt’s piano department and 
organizer of the conference, closed 
the two-day seminar with the tradi- 
tional piano recital, playing selec- 
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tions from the works of Bac 
Beethoven, Shubert, and Chopin. 

More than 300 piano teachers 
from seven Midwestern states at- 
tended the affair. 


Lieber to take 


leave in Ireland 


Prof. Eugene Lieber, chairman 
of the chemistry department, will 
spend a year as visiting professor 
at University College, Cork, Ire- 
land, under a recently-awarded 
Fulbright fellowship. 


Prof. Lieber will lecture to ad- 
vanced undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students in organic chemistry 
and participate in an Internation- 
al Symposium on Organic Reac- 
tion Mechanisms to be held in 
July. He will also give several 
public lectures. 


He will leave July 1 and return 
to the US in August, 1965. 


SAM highlights 


management IQ 


The Society for the Advance- 
ment of Marketing will host pro- 
fessor Sheldon R. Wagner of the 
RU management department 11:30 
this morning in room 524. 

Wagner will speak on “What's 
Your Management I.Q.?”, and all 
interested persons are welcome to 
attend. 


Admin., faculty 
back SANE, Viets 


Roosevelt University President 
Robert Pitchell, Prof. Robert Cos- 
bey, and director of labor educa- 
tion Frank McCallister were 
among the signers of an appeal 
to President Johnson to negoti- 
ate an end to the war in Vietnam 
which was recently circulated by 
the Chicago Area Committee for 


The appeal urged President 
Johnson to seek an end to the war 


| through a United Nations. policed 


neutralization of both North and 
South Vietnam as a possible “so- 
lution to a rapidly deteriorating 
situation,” and to “end the con- 
tinuing loss of American and Viet- 
namese lives.” It went on to warn 
that extension of the war into 
North Vietnam “would very likely 
bring about a major Korean type 
war between the United States and 
China.” 


The signers pledged “whole- | 


hearted support to work for the | 
establishment of a neutralized 
North and South Vietnam, either 
as separate, federated, or reuni- 
fied states, protected against in- 
terference from the Communist 
world and the West by a UN 
force.” 
Other signers of the appeal in- 
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Your Price Including Discount 


$1622 


TO ORDER 


h, ; cluded: Prof. Hans Morgenthau, 


University of Chicago; Dr. How- 
ard Sehomer, President of Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary; and 
Dr. Preston Bradley, pastor of the 
People’s Church. 


RU workshop 
to be on CBS 


“Beauty and the Beast,” an 
opera developed during the spring 
semester by the Roosevelt Opera 
Workshop, will be televised on 
WBBM-TV (Ch. 2), 11 a.m. Sun- 
day. - 


Under the direction of Alexan- 
der Kuchunas, director of the 
workshop, the opera will feature 
music students Eileen Barnett as 
Beauty, and David Hall Sundquist 
as the Beast. 


Other performers are Jack 
Abraham Jr., Joan R. Roskoske, 
Judy La Rose, and Bill Mason. 
Piano accompaniment will be pro- 
vided by Kuchunas and student 
Lawrence Davis. 


The opera will appear on the 
“Vistas” series which is produced 
by the University Broadcasting 
Association and the public affairs 
department of CBS-TV. 


RU fetes 
H.S. counselors 


For four successive Fridays, be- 
ginning March 13, and ending next 
Friday, Roosevelt has been supply- 
ing box luncheons for Chicago 
area high school and junior col- 
lege counselors and students. 

Dean of Students Arthur Hoover 
said, “We want to have the area 
high schools know more about us, 
because we feel the best way to 


get Roosevelt’s story across is to 


have them visit us. 


group seated with either Ralph 
Meinking or John Eoyang, field 
representatives, or one of the 
deans. 

After each luncheon brief talks 
are presented by President Pitchell 
and Dean Sheldon, 


Film series 
starts April 15th 


“The Silents Become the Talk- 
ies” is the subject of the Roose- 
velt film society’s spring series, 
which will be held April 15 
through June 10. 

The schedule is as follows: 
“Lady Windemere’s Fan,” a silent 
film dating from 1926, April 15; 
“Lilac Time,” a 1928 silent, April 
29; “Moby Dick,” a talkie made in 
1930, May 13; “Our Betters,” a 
1933 talkie, May 27; and “Becky 
Sharp,” a 1935 talkie, June 10. 

The silent films are subtitled 
and have musical scores, and all 
the films are accompanied by de- 
tailed program notes. 

The films will be shown 7:30 
p.m. Wednesdays in Sinha hall, 
room 785 and tickets will be avail- 
able both at the University infor- 
mation desk and at the door on 
film nights. Series memberships 
are $3.50 per person and $6.50 per 
couple, 


Sociology majors 
seek vocation 


A program sponsored jointly by 
the sociology club and the depart- 
ment of sociology designed to pre- 
sent vocational information to so- 
ciology majors will be held 1:15 
p.m. Wednesday in room 789. 

Three authorities on social work 
and related fields will speak at 
the meeting, and literature will be 
available concerning social work 
schools and other opportunities 


The program consists of a box} for sociology majors. The speak- 
a Sane Nuclear Policy (SANE). |luncheon for small groups, each ers and their topics are Solomon 


$e 


SPECIAL STUDENT DISCOUNT WITH ID 


Daily Luncheon Specials from 89c to $1.25 - 
Included Are — Potatoes, Bread & Butter, Soup & Coffee 


WABASH SNACK SHOP & PIZZERIA 


543 SOUTH WABASH i 


S. l. S. OF CHICAGO 


Kobrin, of the Institute for Juve- 
nile Research: juvenile delinquen- 
cy control; Leonard J. Sherry, US 
Civil Service Commission recruit- 
ing officer: vocational opportuni- 
ties in civil service; and George 
Roberts, deputy director of the 
Chicago Commission on Human 
Relations: work in the race rela- 
tions field, 


T ee ee 
Applications for National De- 
fense Education Act loans and 
B-scholarships for next sum- 
mer and fall are available in 
room 830. The deadline for fil- 
ing applications is April 30. 


NATIONAL 
GUARDIAN 


the newsweekly that 
dares to ask 


Is Oswald 


a defense brief 
by Attorney Mark Lane 


innocent? 


the newsweekly that 
reports exclusively 


U.S. debacle 


in South Vietnam 
by W. G. Burchett 
from guerrilla held areas 


the newsweekly that 
consistently covers 
The struggle 
for full rights 


NATIONAL 
GUARDIAN 


a bias for honest news 


subscribe today 
$1 for 10 weeks 


send name, address, $! to 
National Guardian 


| 197 E. 4 St. N.Y. 10009 


(SCANDINAVIAN IMPORTS SYSTEM) 


- 


WELCOMES 


WITH SHOWROOMS 


. SCANDINAVIAN IMPORTS 


1538 E. 53rd Street 


Open Daily Till 10:00 P.M. 


NO 7-4040 


SCANDINAVIAN DESIGN 
1501 Chicago Ave., Evanston 


869-3115 


SCANDINAVIAN IMPORTS 
11049 S. Hale Ave., Beverly Hills, Chicago 


233-9233 


S.A. S. == 


(Scandinavian Airlines System) 


DIRECT FLIGHTS TO CHICAGO 


SEE SCANDINAVIAN FURNITURE, ARTS, GIFTS 
All Stores Featuring MULTIFORM Shelf Svstems 
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Gordon A. Craig, professor ; 


of history at Stanford Univer- 
sity, will open a series of four 
lectures at Roosevelt on World 
Warlasa turning point in history 
with a speech on “The Revolution 
in War and Diplomacy” 8 p.m. 
tomorrow. 

Craig has 
since ae 
taught for 20 
and is a scholar in the field of 
modern German history and con- 
temporary European diplomacy. 

Free to RUers 


taught at 


having pr eviously | 


ROOSEVELT TORCH 


Stanford | 


years at Princeton, | 


dent Association 


April 6, 1964 


of Government at Harvard. His 
central theme will be that the 
First World War did not “cause” 
totalitarianism, but sprang from 
the same root. Part of the talk will 
be devoted to an elaboration on the 
true nature of totalitarianism. 
The third speech in the series 
will be delivered Tuesday, April 
21 by Hans Kohn, professor of 


To begin World War I lectures 


history emeritus at the City Uni- 
versity of New York, on “The 
Crisis in European Thought and 
Culture.” 

Charles Hirschfield, professor of 
humanities at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, will discuss “The Trans- 
formation of American Life” Tues- 
day, April 28. 


US students protest apartheid 


The United States National Stu-; ment with a statement of student 


(USNSA) is 


Admission to all four lectures, to | 
| among five student organizations 
be presented in Ganz hall, will be | sponsoring an “African Freedom 


free to all Roosevelt students and | Day Against Apartheid” 
ence at George Washington Uni- 
versity April 10 through 12. 


faculty members. 

According to Professor Jack 
Roth, chairman of Roosevelt’s his- 
tory department, “The purpose of 
the lecture series is not to cele- 
brate or commemorate the anni- į 
versary of the beginning of World 
War I. Rather, what does interes 
us is not so much the war, but 
us. We are interested in our rela- 
tionship to the war after this 50- 
year interim.” 

Three more speakers 

Following Dr. Craig’s lecture, 
“The Rise of Totalitarianism” will 
be discussed by Carl J. Friedrich, 
Eaton Professor of the Science 


Pitchell to view 
administration 


University president Robert J. 
Pitchell will deliver the first in a 
series of free public lectures pre- 
sented under the auspices of the 
Advisory Council of Roosevelt's 
Interdepartmental Graduate Pro- 
gram in Public Administration as 
part of the Louis Brownlow lec- 
tures. 

His address, entitled “Some Ob- 
servations on the Administration 
of Politics,” will be delivered 8:30 
p.m. *Thursday in Altgeld Hall. 
Tickets are available at the in- 
formation desk. 


confer- 


Conference sponsors hope to 


make South African apartheid 


(racial separation) policies a mat- 


ter of national. concern in the 
t US an and to present the US -govern- 


concern over the present official 
policy on the apartheid problem. 

Those attending the conference 
will meet with members of Con- 
gress to present their views on 


the apartheid issue. The students 
will also picket government of- 
fices to protest dissatisfaction with 
the lack of diplomatic action 


against South Africa by the US.) § 


NoDoz. 


TABLETS 


THE SAF E WAY: to pa 


without harmful stimulants 


NoDoz keeps you mentally 
alert with the same safe re- 
fresher found in coffee and 
tea. Yet NoDoz is faster, 
handier, more reliable. Abso- 
lutely not habit-forming. 


Next time monotony makes 
you feel drowsy while driving, 
working or studying, do as 
millions do... perk up with 
safe, effective NoDoz tablets. 


Another fine product of Grove Laboratories. 


FOR SAVINGS 


AND 
HOME LOANS, 


SEE 


WORLD'S LARGEST NEIGHBORHOOD SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


TA LRA APE 


FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
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HEMLOCK 4-3322 
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HIGH FASHION CONTINENTAL 
CLOTHES FOR COLLEGE MEN. 
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19° 
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